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BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
Two things there are with memory will 
abide, 
Whatever else befall, while life flows by ; 
That soft cold hand-touch at the altar side; 
rhe thrill that shook you at your child's 
first cry. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Who is going to Washington? 
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In the New York Legislature, a concur- 
rent resolution has been introduced, to 
allow properly-qualified women in any 
city to vote for a school commissioner or 
trustee, 





A refreshing breeze of common sense 
seemed to blow through the committee 
room on Beacon Hill when Hon. John D. 
Long spoke at the woman suffrage hear- 
ing. The hoary traditional inanities 
brought forward against equal rights for 
women seemed to shrivel up and blow 
away. 


-_>-<--..-.-- 


An attractive program is announced for 
the fourteenth annual meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Council, to open at Indianapolis on 
Feb. 1. There wili be addresses of wel- 
come by the Governor of Indiana, the 
Mayor of Indianapolis, the president of 
the Local Council of Women, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Huntington Day, and the president 
of the Commercial Club of Indianapolis. 
Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, president of the 
National Council, will respond. The affili- 
ated national organizations will report— 
Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon for the National 
Council of Jewish Women, Mrs. Sarah D. 
Winans for the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
Mrs. Josephine S. Yates for the National 
Association of Colored Women, Mrs. 





Elizabeth McGowan for the National La- 
dies’ Catholic Benevolent Association, 
Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett for the Florence 
Crittenden Mission, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Grannis for the National Christian League 
for the Promotion of Social Purity, Rev. 
Amanda Deyo for the Universal Peace 
Union, Mrs. Frances M. Burns for the La- 
dies of the Modern Maccabees, Mrs. M. 
Anna Hall for the Ladies of the G. A. R., 
Mrs. I. C. Manchester for the Loyal Wom- 
en of American Liberty. The National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
and other affiliated societies will also be 
represented. Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
will report for the department of peace, 
Miss Jessie Ackerman on the press, and 
Mrs, Ellen A. Richardson on art and let- 
ters. Delegates will be chosen to the 
quinquennial of the International Council 
in Berlin, and there will be receptions, 
teas, drives and many other attractions. 


_— wep 


ANNIE NATHAN MEYER ON WOMEN. 


Under the heading ‘‘Woman’s Assump- 
tion of Sex Superiority,’’ Mrs. Annie Na- 
than Meyer contributes to the North 
American Review an article severely at- 
tacking the women who ask for equal 
rights. The article seems singularly mis- 
directed. Few women have ever claimed 
that theirs was the superior sex. The 
“assumption of sex superiority’’ has been 
almost wholly on the other side, and the 
protest of the women has been against 
being regarded and treated as radically 
inferior. Mrs, Meyer’s onslaught recalls 
the conversation between two small boys 
who were discussing girls. One said, 
“Girls are the most conceited things in 
the world!’’ ‘Yes,’’ answered the other 
with disgust, ‘‘they are;.they think they 
are just as good as boys!”’ 

The view usually held by the advocates 
of equal rights is that men are superior to 
women in certain qualities, and women 
superior to men in certain others; and 
that men and women in codperation can 
accomplish more than either sex alone. 
The points in which American political 
life is weak are just the points in which 
women are strong. There is no lack in 
our politics of business talent, executive 
ability, or shrewdness of any kind, There 
is a dangerous lack of conscience and hu- 
manity, of honesty and respect for law. 
Mrs. Meyer says over and over that what 
is needed in our politics to-day is not 
brains but character; and she takes the 
rather odd ground that women have 
enough brains to vote—‘‘There is no long 
er question of the capacity of women’s 
brains to be trained to wield the suffrage,”’ 
she says—but that they have nut enough 
character! Frivolity, incompetency, 
“shirking of disagreeable duties,’’ coward- 
ice, conceit, increasing drunkenness and 
genera! unconscientiousness are among 
the sweeping accusations that Mrs. Meyer 
brings against her sex. She asks, ‘‘What 
could women bring to the service of the 
State to offset . . . the greed, the dishon- 
esty that are menacing the moral life of 
our Republic?’’ Mrs. Meyer goes on to 
say that we judge a man’s fitness for a 
public career by what he bas done in his 
private career; and that women in private 
life are such dismal failures that there is 
no hope they could bring any good infiu- 
ence with them into public life. 

But do they bring no good influence 
with them into private life? Women are 
full of faults—some one has said, ‘*There 
is a great deal of human nature in wom- 
en,’’—but compare the moral atmosphere 
of a California mining camp in its early 
days with the atmosphere of the same 
camp after the miners’ wives have come 
out and joined them. Women may not be 
better than men, but there is no doubt 
that men and women together make a 
better society than men alone. Experi- 
ence has also proved that men voters and 
women voters together make better poli- 
tics than men alone. 

Mrs. Meyer asks what women can bring 
to offset the dishonesty and lawlessness 
of politics. Let her take her own test— 
women’s record in private life. How 
does their record stand on the capital 
points of honesty and respect for law? 
The U. S. Census of 1890 gives the statis- 
tics of the relative numbers of men and 
women in the State prisons of the differ- 
ent States. Omitting fractions, they are 
as follows: 

In the District of Columbia, women 
constitute 17 per cent. of the prisoners; in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 14 per 
cent.; in New York, 13; in Louisiana, 12; 
in Virginia, 11; in New Jersey, 10; in 





Pennsylvania and Marylaaod, 9; in Con- 
necticut, 8; in Alabama, New Hampshire 
Ohio and South Carolina, 7; in Florida, 
Maine, Mississippi, New Mexico and Ten- 
nessee, 6; in Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, North Car- 
olina and West Virginia, 5; in Arkausas 
and Delaware, 4; in California, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Texas and Vermont, 3; in 
Colorado, Iowa, Montana, Nebraska and 
Utah, 2: in Arizona, Kansas, Nevada and 
South Dakota, 1; in Washivgton, four- 
fifths of one per cent.; in Wyoming and 
Idaho, none. 

And yet Mrs. Meyer thinks women’s 
characters are so bad that they could not 
possibly bring any increased pr. portion 
of honesty into public affairs! 

Mrs, Meyer says that if men are not 
all they should be, it is the fault of their 
mothers—as if neither their fathers nor 
their environment had anything to do 
with it. Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, from whom 
Gen. Lew Wallace says that he drew the 
portrait of the mother in ‘Ben Hur,” 
used to say that all mothers were placed 
at an unfair disadvantage in their efforts 
to teach their boys to be good men, so 
long as they had not the ballot, and the 
power to help shape the environment in 
which they must bring up their children. 
Mrs. Meyer frankly says that she would 
prefer the Tammany tiger to woman suf- 
frage. But what chance, even with their 
best efforts, have thousands of mothers 
in the tenement districts of New York to 
bring up their children as good citizens, 
in the environment with which Tammany 
surrounds them? 

Mrs. Meyer thinks “there is a grave 
danger to the moral force of womankind 
in woman’s increasing participation in 
organized effort.’’ But women will hard- 
ly, in consequence of Mrs. Meyer’s admo- 
nitions, dissolve all their church and char- 
itable societies, their clubs and municipal 
leagues and civil service reform associa- 
tions, and go back to the old method of 
isolated effort. She might as well urge 
that the public should give up railroads 
and return to stage-coaches. Railroads 
do a good deal of harm—according to the 
report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in the year ending last June 
there were in the United States 5,229 col- 
lisions, killing 3,554 persons and injuring 
nearly 46,000; yet we shall not go back 
to horse power. Many women burt them- 
selves by working in organizations un 
wisely or too hard, but women will not go 
back to the method of working merely as 
disconnected units. 

Mrs. Meyer has much to say about the 
dangers to character from platform speak- 
ing, and there is some truth in it. But 
women are no more given to platform 
speaking inthe States and countries where 
they vote than they are in New York and 
Massachusetts. Whether their public 
speaking injures them or not depends en- 
tirely on the spirit in which they do it. 
Mrs. Meyer thinks they are impelled to 
it chiefly by vanity and greed of applause. 
But the women inspired by that motive 
do not speak for unpopular reforms; 
they talk on the fashionable side of 
current questions. Some of them even 
go about making public speeches to prove 
that a woman’s place is at home, or con- 
tribute to widely circulated magazines arti- 
cles declaring that ether women ought to 
shrink from publicity. There is always 
‘praise and pudding’? for any bright 
woman who is willing to use her talents 
to run down her own sex and argue 
against allowing them equal rights. 

Mrs, Meyer asserts that in “the usual 
tone that pervades the speeches at a 
woman’s rights meeting, there is a degree 
of bitterness, of contempt, of positive en- 
mity against men that is not dreamed of 
by the average person.’’ This statement 
is directly contrary to fact, and if Mrs. 
Meyer bas attended any considerable num- 
ber of equal rights meetings, she must be 
aware of it. Ina tolerably wide acquain- 
tance with the advocates of equal rights, 
Ihavenever known one who did not believe 
that the reform would benefit men as well 
as women. In view of so glaring a misrep- 
resentation, following upon so many ex- 
travagant statements, Mrs. Meyer’s article 
is perhaps hardly to be taken seriously. A 
complete refutation of it lies in the fact 
that women are now voting throughout a 
considerable portion of the English-speak- 
ing world; that the disasters which Mrs, 
Meyer prophesies have nowhere followed, 
and that the advantageons results which 
she declares impossible have to a consid- 
erable extent been realized. An ounce of 
experience is worth a ton of theorizing. 

A. 6. B. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The woman’s club of Nome, Alaska, is 
called Kegoayah Kozga, ‘The meeting of 
the lights,’’ the Esquimaux name for the 
aurora borealis. It has about fifty mem- 
bers, who come from all parts :f the 
English-speaking world. Some of the men 
in Nome are rigidly conservative, and will 
not let their wives join the club; but when 
a committee of U. 8. Senators visited the 
place last summer, the men were unani- 
mous in begging the women’s club to en- 
tertain them, The women accordingly 
got up a ball, which was a great success. 
It was held in the club-house of the 
“Arctic Brotherhood.’””’ The women 
decorated this club-house so taste- 
fully with artificial flowers that Senator 
Dillingham said he wished he could trans 
port the whole thing to Washington, just 
as it stood. The visit of the senatorial 
committee was a result of protests from 
the settlers in Alaska that laws were 
made for them in Washington, without 
any knowledge of their conditions, The 
Kegoayah Kozga is a literary club. Mrs. 
Samuel Archer, an Ohio woman, wife of 
one of the leading merchants of Nome, 
read at one of the meetings a paper on 
woman suffrage, in which she gave a list 
of the unequal wages paid to men and 
women in different lines of work. Miss 
Sullivan of Nome, who is now visiting Bos- 
ton and who has given us these particulars, 
says it was the first time she had heard 
the question of woman suffrage presented 
ina way that appealed to her. It is in- 
teresting to know tlrat the subject is dis- 
cussed even in Alaska. The woman’s club 
of Nome owns its club-house without in- 
cumbrance. The men’s club is $2,000 in 
debt. 

The colors of this Arctic women’s club 
are white and yellow, for snow and gold. 
In winter it meets every Wednesday. Its 
founder, Mrs. Scroggs, has lately died. 
The present president is Miss J, M. Tod- 
man. Miss Sullivan is the first woman 
notary public in Alaska. She was ap- 
pointed to that position by the Governor. 
She expects to return to Nome next 
spring. 


Nebraska club women of Jefferson 
County have opened in Fairbury a rest 
room for the farmers’ wives and others. 
There is a junch room in counection with 
it. 





The Woburn (Mass.) Woman’s Club is 
trying to introduce district nursing in 
that city. Ata mass meeting held by the 
club, Mrs, Coolidge, ex-president of the 
Waltham Woman’s Club, gave the experi 
ence of her club in introducing the work 
in Waltham. An interesting story of dis- 
trict nursing was given by Dr. Worcester 
of the Waltham Hospital, there were other 
addresses by physicians and clergymen, 
and a society was formed to make the ex- 
periment. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, president of 
the Colorado State Federation, is superin- 
tendent of schools for Adams County. 
The court house was burned recently, and 
the entire contents of her office were de 
stroyed. In the office at the time were 
two boxes belonging to the travelling 
library commission. One of these had 
been made up by the Woman’s Club of 
Leadville, and the other by the Junior 
Clio Club of Denver, Both were burned. 
Mrs. Bradford telephoned to Mrs. Helen 
L. Grenfell, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, for fresh supplies, which 
were at once sent out. Another office was 
speedily opened by the energetic superin- 
tendent, and this was the tirst branch of 
the county work to resume business. 





VINCENT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

I was much interested in the report of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the New York 
Intirmary for Women and Children. And 
I know that you will be glad to learn that 
the Vincent Memorial Hospital, 44 Cham. 
bers Street, Boston, has a staff composed 
wholly of women surgeons. 

Mary F. MuNROE. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


- 2s —_—_—. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 





A meeting of the Boston Equal Suffrage 
Association for Good Government, in 
charge of the Committee on Substitutes 
for the Saloon, will be held at 6 Marlboro’ 
Street, Tuesday, Feb. 2, at 3.30 P.M. Mr. 
Arthur V. Woodworth will speak on 
“Christian Socialism in England.’’ All 
interested are invited. 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ANNA M. STENTZ has just been 
elected to succeed her late husband as 
president of the First National Bank of 
Monroeville, 0. 


Miss JOSEPHINE HoLGate of Olympia 
has been made State librarian of Wash- 
ington. She declined the appointment 
when it was first offered, but has been 
persuaded to reconsider. 


Mrs, CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT an- 
nounces that she will not be a candidate 
for reélection as president at the coming 
annua! convention of the National Ameri- 
can Association. She intends to continue 
in suffrage work, but does not feel able to 
carry longer the heavy responsibility and 
arduous duties of the presidency. 


QUEEN WILHELMINA inaugurated the 
festivities attending the queen mother’s 
jubilee with a gala dinner at The Hague 
last week, Speaking for herself and for 
the Prince Consort, she proposed the 
health of the queen mother, whose life, 
she said, had been prolonged, ‘‘not for 
herself alone, but, by the grace of God, 
for her people, who adored her.”’ 


THE EMPRESS OF GERMANY, the Prin- 
cess Henry, and others of the royal house- 
hold have promised to attend the Quin- 
quennial of the International Council of 
Women in Berlin next summer. The Em- 
press has consented to be honorary chair- 
man of the Council. The Berlin Central 
Committee has for its active chairman 
Mrs, Hedwig Heyl, wife of the Imperial 
Councillor of Commerce. 


PRINCESS WISZNIEWSKI,who lately died 
in Paris, founded in 1896 the Universal Al- 
liance of Women for Peace, and was its 
president. Many American women are 
enrolled among its nearly 6,000,000 mem- 
bers. The maiden name of the princess 
was Hugot, and she was a native of Bur- 
gundy. For more than thirty years she 
had devoted herself to the cause of peace, 
ably assisted by her husband, Prince 
Wiszniewski. 


Miss AGNES MAHONY, @ missionary 
who is to return to West Africa next 
month, will take with her a complete 
house, crated in sections, and ready to be 
set up in the wilds as a home for herself, 
a hospital for the sick, and a chapel for 
her converts. The house is of yellow 
pine, with a roof of corrugated iron. It 
is forty feet long, twenty feet wide, and 
eight feet to the eaves. It is to be set up 
near Cape Mount, Sierra Leone. Miss 
Mahony has labored two years as a mis- 
sionary among the natives there. She 
will be the only white persoo in the set- 
tlement, and ber house will be a palace in 
comparison with the mud huts of the 
native chiefs. 


Miss Epitu GAwtuup, of Denver, Col., 
is winning distinction as an optician, 
Miss Gallup first studied under her father, 
one of the leading opticians of the city. 
Later she attended the Northwestern IIli- 
nois College of Ophthalmology and Otol- 
ogy in Chicago, where she also took a 
post-graduate course. She received the 
degree of Bichelor of Ophthalmology. 
Last summer Miss Gallup was admitted 
to the American Association of Opticians, 
her thesis submitted to the board of re- 
gents being highly commended. After 
this was passed upon, she was elected one 
of the charter members of the physiologi- 
cal branch of the association, among the 
ninety members of which only one other 
woman is included. 


JULIA Dawson of the London Clarion, 
offcrs for sale photographs of Enid Stacy 
Widdrington (Mrs, Percy Widdrington). 
“Numerous friends have expressed a 
desire to have one,’’ she writes, “and 
as all profits will be devoted to what 
ever work we carry on in her name, 
I hope to receive a goodly number of 


orders.’’ It is proposed to establish an 
Enid Stacy Lectureship on women’s 
rights. As Julia Dawson puts it: ‘From 


the very beginning, we know that Enid 
never disguised the preéminence in her 
mind of the political emancipation of 
women. She made it her fixed rule never 
to speak for any Parliamentary candidate 
who was not sound on the woman ques- 
tion. Her hope for the future was, like 
Ibsen’s, ‘in the workers and the women.’”’ 
Any order for photographs, suggestion, 
or contribution of money should be ad- 
dressed to Julia Dawson, Wanganui, Lis- 
card, Liverpool 
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Vital Issues. 


Epirep sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 











ODE TO THE COOK. 
O Cook! Domestic Cook! no exhumed stone 
In ancient dignity cau match thine own. 
Crete or Abydos fail \o throw their light 
So far adown our proto-social night. 
Behind the bronze—behbind chipped stone we 
iook— 
With first discovered fire we find the cook! 
That fire, from hearthstone winning wide its 
place, 
Now world-encircling service gives our race ; 
But thou remainest, all unmoved, alone, 
Tending thy pots around that primal stone 
Where once the squaw made moccasins of 
hide. 
We web the world in fabrics woven wide; 
Where toiled she her poor shelter to erect 
Now plaus the engineer and architect; 
Where the lone crone o’er naked babes held 
rule 
Ou: chiluren know the college and the school ; 
Art has arisen, science lights and leads; 
Labor enriches life with wondruus deeds ; 
But while the ages urge us, shock on shock, 
Thou standest, changeless as primeval rock-- 
Unchangeable—immovable-—-we see 
Our race's earliest infancy in thee! 
Deaf patience and blind habit; and thedumb 
Submission of long ages—these have come 
To thee instead of progress. Must thou last 
Forever ?—type of Paleolithic past! 
CHARLOTTE Pe&RKINS GILMAN. 


—_—— ose eed 


SHALL SUFFRAGE CLUBS WORK FOR ANY- 
THING BESIDES SUFFRAGE? 


It bas become a matter of discussion in 
suffrage clubs whether their years of pa- 
tient, monotonous labor for something 
they do not attain might not be varied to 
advantage with now and then laboring for 
some special issue which they could 
attain. 

Much is said on both sides, the main 
objection in feeling being a deep-rooted, 
religious sense of devotion to a cause 
which must have no rivals, and the main 
objection in fact being the difficulty of 
finding work they could agree on. It is 
always difficult to combat feeling with 
reason, as suffragists know to their long 
and heavy cost; but, as they are accus- 
tomed to reason, it may have more weight 
with them than with — Antis, for in- 
stance. 

The long centuries of unflinching devo- 
tion to ‘‘one religion’’ have built into the 
human mind a strong tendency to exclu- 
siveness in belief; and the long centuries 
of devotion to one man have given wom- 
en an extra intensity in this mental habit. 
They have been always accustomed to 
passionate life-long attachment to ‘‘t)is 
one thing,” regardless of results; and the 
custom holds. 

Asa plain matter of fact, the right of 
suffrage as a principle of belief, even, is 
not a religion—it is only one of the good 
steps for mankind to take; and when con 
sidered not as a principle of belief, but as 
a practical measure to be advanced, it 
calls not so much for devotion as for 
achievement. 

Would not suffragists achieve more if 
—well, if they achieved more? That is, 
if the suffrage work, pure and simple, 
could be visibly associated in the popular 
mind with the support of good measures 
and with their successful attainment? 

Some reply that this is open to suffra- 
gists as individuals, and tbat they do, in 
that capacity, belong to other clubs which 
work for other things and attain them. 

Yes, they do, and the other clubs get 
all the credit for ‘“‘doing things,’’ while 
the suffragists get none. The suffrage 
work proper remains dim and remote in 
the public mind, because it confines itself 
to the advancing of principles which can- 
not be denied, and the begging for con- 
cessions which can be and generally are. 
So when the ballot is attained, the good 
work continues to be done by the group 
previously doing it; and the suffrage 
gains small honor forthe results follow- 
ing it. 

Now, without asking all members of 
our great body to unite on all points, 
surely even the National Association could 
from time to time find one great public 
service it could agree to identify itself 
with; and each State one more local ques- 
tion, and in city clubs there are surely 
matters of civic improvement on which 
they could unite. 

We keep on saying, ‘‘Give us the bal- 
lot and we will do good things.’’ If we 
could say, ‘‘See the good things we have 
done, see the good things we are trying 
to do; give us the ballot that we may do 
—would not that advance our 

Cc. P. G. 


more”’ 


cause? 
“eo, meno 


“THE ETHICAL TRAINING OF CHILDREN.” 


In The Woman's Library, Vol. III, Lady 
Isobel Margesson has done excellent work 
under the above title. Here is a woman 


who has read and studied and thought, as 
well as loved and acted; and the action 
modified by wisdom and training is far 





more valuable than that based only on 
maternal affection. 

In the blank waste of ignorance with 
which we face the problems of babyhood, 
all thoughtful contributions should be 
welcomed, and there is much truth in 
this earnest study. If even the average 
mother can be made to see that she needs 
further equipment for her task than an 


animal! instinct and family traditions, 
much will be done toward filling the 
world with wiser, stronger, happier 
people. 


Ethics is the social science above all— 
knowledge of its laws is needed in judg- 
ing every act of life; yet it is one of the 
least understood and most misapplied of 
all sciences. The confusion of ethical 
values forced upon the young child, due 
to the well-meant blundering of his igno- 
rant parents, is a lasting disadvantage to 
the race. 

We are just beginning to study these 
questions intelligently; the more wise and 
earnest women are joining together to 
learn more quickly and more reliably; but 
still the great body of people worship the 
brute instinct and decry a human intelli- 
gence. 

And such keen satirists as Josephine 
Dodge Daskam use their sharp weapons 
to defend the blind past, to hurt and 
check the nobler future—which is piti- 
able. Cc. P. G. 


> 


SCHOOLS AND MOTHERS. 

In The World's Work for January is an 
article by Adéle Marie Shaw, treating of 
manual traiving in schools near New 
York. She shows that the suburban 
schocl is in advance of the city school 
generally; and that Montclair, N. J., is 
twenty years ahead of the big city. In 
examining the teachers’ efforts, the stand- 
ing evils of that class were apparent— 
overwork and underpay. 

In Trenton, N. J., she says ‘‘a regular 
teacher in the primary school receives for 
each of the first three months $32.50.” 
Compare this with hired girls’ wages. 
Suppose you hire an ordinary house-ser- 
vant for $4 a week. The board and lodg- 
ing you give her are worth $4 more—if 
they are not, you do not provide decently 
for her. A dollar and a half for a fur- 
nished room, and two and a half for food 
is little enough. So you really pay your 
servant $8 a week; only, to accommodate 
you, she takes half her pay ino barter. 
(We always say, ‘‘and her board,’ as if 
that was additional and a piece of pure 
generosity!) 

These primary school teachers in Tren- 
ton get fifty cents more than a four-dollar 
servant—and as their board has to cost 
them more, they really have less money. 

Now, where are the mothers of the 
school children who are willing to have 
them taught by this grade of labor? 

It is not enough to say, ‘If they had the 
ballot they could make this right’’—no 
doubt they could do it much more easily; 
but in the meantime, without the ballot, 
they can do much, if they really care 
about it. 

Why is it that good, conscientious, in- 
telligent women give so little thought to 
conditions like these, conditions which 
vitally affect the whole life and progress 
of the nation, and, incidentally, the life 
and progress of their own children? 

Because their minds are so exclusively 
occupied in the daily and hourly contem- 
plation of their own affairs that they 
won't stretch any wider. That is why 
it is so important for housework to be de- 
centralized—to widen and limber up the 
minds of women, their habits of thought. 

Again, Miss Shaw says, “At No. 3 in 
Yonkers, N. Y., a beautiful assembly hall 
is the work of the principal, Mrs. Bruce. 
Parents’ meetings lend dignity to the 
place, and the programs are sensible and 





suggestive. Yonkers children are appar- 
ently motherless, for only fathers are 
heard.”’ 


Here you have the same thing — the 
home-bound woman, so tied up in trying 
to do her duty by her children individual- 
ly that she cannot attempt to do it collec- 
tively. As far as public care goes our 
children are motherless, and it is no 
credit to their mothers. 

‘In the last half of the grammar school 
the boys have the best of it,’’ we are told. 
“They keep to interesting things, study 
wood fibre and tree growth, make flower 
stands and picture frames, are divided 
into factory squads with foremen chosen 
from their own number, construct bridges 
of bent iron, and have a year with the 
machines. Beside this the girls’ work 
seems tame. They cook and sew.” 

In the very time when they are free to 
learn something of democracy, of organi- 
zation, of the principles of different kinds 
of work and the connection between them, 
back they are put into the same old ruts. 

Then the narrow-minded mothers are 
reinforced by the narrow-minded daugh- 
ters, and half the world continues to cook 
and sew in private and leave public duties 
al) undone. Cc. P. G. 





WOMAN'S INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 


Among the various brauches of the 
woman’s movement, none is more vitally 
important than her industrial progress. 
Her industrial position is so far behind 
the stage of development reached by the 
more civilized sex, that she finds it diffi- 
cult even to see across the gulf. Indus- 
trially, women as aclass have remained 
motionless at the bottom of the long as- 
cent; and men have gone so far beyond 
them that the two have lost sight of one 
another. The cradle of industry is the 
same as the other cradle—it is the moth- 
er’s care for the child. The mother’s 
loving labor for her little ones is the 
foundation impulse of human industry. 
She is the mother of all arts and handi- 
crafts; but so remote is her motherhood 
and so magnificent the growth of her long 
descended family that she can no more 
recogrize them than the ancestral Eohip- 
pus could claim the race-horse for its 
grandchild. It is—but there are many 
generations bet ween. 

The mother-industry which underlies our 
whole world-subduing, triumph in arts, 
crafts, and manufactures, consisted in the 
personal labor of the woman for her own 
family; and was parallelled at that time 
by the man’s hunting and fighting for 
them. Between that time and this the 
man’s brute instinct to defend and care 
for mate and young has grown to such 
immeasurable degree that he has brought 
about this world of civilized living; 
wherein all social institutions combine to 
ensure acd develop human life, and even 
the sordid sins of man’s other brute in- 
stincts are being gradually outgrown. The 
private crime and public war which still 
prove our lingering savagery are recog- 
nized as evils, and though still existing, 
are being studied and opposed by ever- 
growing numbers of our noblest citizens. 
All that we have to distinguish us from 
our hairy ancestors, all that makes social 
progress and maintains it, has come 
through the extension and development of 
man’s primitive impulses and powers; 
and their organized expression in social 
activities. Of late years, in a scarcely ap- 
preciable minority, some women have 
taken up the same line of progress, and 
added the mother-love and mother-power 
to the forces that work for righteousness, 
But, important as this movement is, and 
rapidly as it gains headway, it is still a 
small percentage compared with the great 
mass of women throughout the world 
who have made no movement whatever. 
The world has moved—and they have 
shared its progress as far as they were 
allowed, but they themselves have con- 
tributed very little to that progress, 

In China the woman works at home as 
she has worked at home for thousands of 
years; and the man works in the field or 
market as be has worked for thousands of 
years, and China stands still. 

In more mobile races the men have 
changed and changed again their way of 
working, and in their onward movement 
the nations have grown continually. But 
no matter how the men changed, the wom- 
en remain unchanged, industrially speak- 
ing. 

The same brute instinct to care for mate 
and young which actuated the labors of 
the primeval squaw still actuates the 
modern woman. She works, alone, for 
her own family, as she worked alone for 
her own family when humanity began. 

She has different tools, different houses, 
different needs to meet, because of the 
changes brought about by men; but her 
field of industry is the same; her unit of 
power is the same; her industrial status 
is the same; her range of love and duty 
is the same; mother-labor is more ancient 
than slave-labor even; and by mother-la- 
bor is the woman’s share of the world’s 
work still done. 

In the great and sudden change of our 
own time, no feature is more impressive 
than this, that the women of civilized 
races are at last beginning to civilize their 
work, 

They are beginning to learn to take part 
in modern industry on modern lines, by 
modern standards; beginning to lift their 
labor from the crude helplessness of re- 
mute antiquity to the plane of to-day. 

An increasing number of our present- 
day women are choosing work which al- 
lows of specialization, and so develops a 
higher degree of skill and joy in doing; 
and are ever learning to organize as well 
as specialize—which means saving in time 
and strength and great gain in power. 

Scarcely a business to-day which has 
not some woman in it; in some work they 
outoumber the men, as ia school-teach- 
ing; and when the Teachers’ Union of 
Chicago joined the Federation of Labor 
we saw one instance of this long-delayed 
co-adjutor ‘‘catching up’’ at last. 

Think of it—in a hundred years,—to 
span the gulf between to-day and prehis- 
toric time! Surely no one need think the 
woman’s movement slow. 

This shows convincingly that, although 
forcibly confined to a low range of action, 
the woman has necessarily kept pace with 





man through heredity, and only requires 
equal opportunity to manifest equal 
ability. 

But equal opportunity has never been 
allowed her. 

Owing to the group of time-worn preju- 
dices with which we have hedged her in, 
her change of industrial pusition is accom- 
plished only with the greatest difficulty; 
and am»npg the many obstacles looms 
large this objection, she should not ‘*com- 
pete with man,.”’ 

To answer that requires a little study 
of certain economic errors. c. P. G. 


WHAT WE LIKE. 


The serene air of finality with which 
people advance the fact that they like—or 
dislike—such and such things, is impres- 
sive. Theimpression lies, however, solely 
in the air—it has no foundation. What 
anybody likes or dislikes is no contribu- 
tion to an argument, any more than if 
they announced, “I am five feet four,’’ or 
‘*My eyes are biue.”’ Liking or disliking 
merely defines personality. As Ruskiu 
says, “Tell me what you like and I will 
tell you what you are.’’ As a motive of 
conduct it has weight, especially with the 
young and ignorant. What they like, 
that they will do or have at all costs, 
quite regardless of the reasons for and 
against. 

But a wise man does not let his tastes 
and instincts govern him unquestioned. 
He says, ‘‘I like alcohol, but it is not 
good fur me, therefore I will not drink 
it.’ “I like to tyrannize—it is quite 
natural, but is not the best civilized 
method, therefore I will not do it.”’ 

We do not, in rational life, let inherited 
tastes and habits govern conduct, unless 
there is also a better foundation. But we 
are not all rational; most of‘us are not; 
avd those of us whoare, are not rational at 
all points. Our wise reasoned conduct is 
but a clearing in the forest so far; the 
greater part of it is due to inherited ten- 
dency and the pressure of conditions, I 
was talking one day with a very eminent 
woman, a suffragist, a Christian socialist, 
a person of advanced ideas and strong 
original thought. But when it came to 
any proposed change in the domestic 
machinery—to professional cooking and 
nursing instead of instinctive, she resisted 
the idea with intensity. She could in no 
way deny the arguments advanced, and 
did not try to, but planted herself frankly 
on this great primal ground of feeling: 
‘*T revolt against it,’’ she cried, earnestly, 
‘*with every fibre of my being!’’ And she 
did—you could see her doing it. I looked 
at her flushed face and felt the weight of 
this great sea of emotion, and I thought of 
the suffrage work for all these weary 
years. ‘‘That is the way men feel about 
women’s voting,”’ said I. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








CATHOLIC GIRLS AT CORNELL. 


Bishop McQuaid of Rochester, N. Y., is 
reported to have required all Roman Cath- 
olic young women now attending Corneli 
University to withdraw from it on pain 
of excommunication. In reply to a letter 
from the editor of the Outlook asking for 
information respecting this report, and 
also respecting the view which the Roman 
Catholic church takes in regard to the lib- 
erty of its communicants to attend uni- 
versities other than those under its direc. 
tion and control, Bishop McQnaid writes 
as follows: 


The Bishop of Rochester begs to say to 
the editor of the Outlook, in answer to 
his letter of the 23d, that: 

No Catholic young lady can become a 
pupil of any college in which the teaching 
in philosophy, psychology or history is 
such as is universally taught in non- 
Catholic colleges and universities; that 
attendance at chapel exercises, as is cus- 
tomary in such institutions on one pre- 
text or another, is forbidden by the Cath- 
olic Church; that coéducation for young 
ladies at the age of those frequenting 
these houses of learning is perilous and 
therefore to be avoided. 

In the judgment of the Bishop of Roch- 
ester, @ young lady needlessly exposing 
her religious faith to danger, sins; sins 
unrepented of cannot be absolved in the 
tribunal of penance. 

For a second reason, the bishop wishes 
to remark that, in these days of doubting 
and calling in question almost anything 
appertaining to the Christian revelation 
and Christian belief, it is the conscien- 
tious duty of a Catholic lady, seeking a 
college education, to frequent a Catholic 
college, in which her faith will be sedu- 
lously safeguarded by adequate instruc- 
tion in philosophy, religion and history. 

There are such Catholic colieges of 
high grade in the eastern and western 
sections of the United States, in which 
are found Catholic ladies still loyal to 
their church and ambitious to attain to 
the highest ideals of pure, cultured and 
noble womanhood. 

If the teaching at Cornell in philosophy, 
psychology, etc., tends to infidelity, why 
does not Bishop McQuaid order out all 
the Roman Catholic young men who are 
students at Cornell? Are young men less 
open to infidelity than young women? 
And if the teaching at all non-Catholic in- 





stitutions is thus objectionable, why are 
not all Roman Catholic young men ordered 
out of Harvard, Yale, Oxford, Cambridge, 
and the State Universities? Again, if co- 
education at Cornell is dangerous to mor- 
als, must it not be dangerous to the 
morals of the young men as well as of the 
young women? And is attendance at 
non-Catholic chapel exercises less contra- 
ry to the rules of the Church for one than 
for the other? No; the reason why the 
Bishop of Rochester orders out the young 
women and not the young men is that he 
hopes the girls will submit to ecclesiasti- 
cal dictation in the choice of a college, 
while he knows that the young men 
would not. 

We have a kindly feeling toward Bishop 
McQuaid, because he is an outspoken 
believer in woman suffrage; but we hope 
his ecclesiastical superiors will take up 
this matter, and decide whether Catholic 
young women may be excommunicated 
for doing what Catholic young men are 
allowed to do without penalty. If so, the 
public will be interested to know why. 
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A WINTER TRIP TU CALIFORNIA. 

THE NEw GLENWOOD, RIVERSIDE, 

CaL., JAN, 18, 1904. f 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The journey from New York was more 
comfortable and much more interesting 
than we expected. There was such a 
complete and wonderful change after 
crossing the Mississippi. On the Hudson 
they were cutting ice; Michigan was 
buried deep under a thick blanket of fresh 
fallen snow—untrackéd whiteness stretch- 
ing far and wide to the horizon over the 
rolling plains; Chicago deep in dirty snow, 
all black and smoke, and soot—the most 
unattractive looking city and neighbor- 
hood in the country. We crossed the 
Mississippi in the night. Inthe morning 
we found ourselves rolling over broad, 
treeless prairies that looked as though 
neither snow nor rain had been seen for a 
month, with lovely sunlight and the tem- 
perature of early spring. Through New 
Mexico and Arizona we ran through the 
desert—a wonderful country—grey, arid 
wastes covered with stone and sage-brush, 
but with an exquisite. atmosphere. It 
was a lofty plain surrounded by barren 
mountains—the ‘‘abomination of desola- 
tion’”’ around one; but, as it receded, both 
plain and mountains assumed the loveliest 
aerial tints. The mountains glowed with 
amethyst and gold seen through the most 
ethereal bluish haze. The plains were 
green and gold, with dark lines—it be- 
came a veritable land of Beulah to the 
eye, and the craggy mountain tops glow- 
ing in the clear opaline sky looked like 
the jewelled walls of the New Jerusalem 
enthroned in a celestial atmosphere. 

I wondered whether the ugliness of ev- 
eryday life, seen in some far-away future, 
would ever glow with that loveliness of 
distance. The sky at night was a most 
glorious canopy of stars, luminous with 
their brilliance, aud the sunrise and sun- 
set were superb. I never realized the 
desolation and almost horror, or the 
beauty of the desert. 

One thing that struck me was the 
ubiquity of the empty tin can. In some 
places there were banks of them, and even 
in the most desolate places, with no sug- 
gestion of human life, looking across the 
vast expanse we would catch in all direc- 
tions, here and there, the glitter of the 
scattered tin. 

When we cut through the hills the scen- 
ery was very picturesque, but at the high- 
est point we ran across an interminable, 
apparently, flat desert, and passed a sign- 
board ‘‘Great Continental Divide, 7,200 
feet altitude.” Soon after we began to 
rush down 150 miles of descent towards 
the Pacific coast range. 

Nevertheless, all across the desert the 
Indian puebloes and small mud-house 
settlements were strung along the rail- 
road at intervals. How the people lived 
it was hard to imagine. Perhaps the In- 
dians do so by selling their curios to trav- 
ellers. It was all perfectly strange and 
interesting, full of curious details and un- 
expected novelty—certainly a new experi- 
ence! The cars were comfortable and the 
days full of interest, but the nights were 
long and weary. What with the shaking, 
the noise, the stopping and tooting, the 
lights and voices at the stations, I could 
not sleep, so I was thankful when we 
crossed the last hills and ran into San 
Bernardino, our first California station. 

Here again the country changed and re- 
minded us of Italy. The lines of cypress 
and eucalyptus, the irregular barren hills, 
the old Spanish style of building were 
very like those of Southern Italy. The 
flowers, the sky, the temperature, all had 
something suggestive of Italy. 

We reached Riverside about 4 P. M., 
and found the omnibuses of the Glenwood 
waiting for us. We were delighted to 
drive through a wide garden court, round 
which rose on all sides a building in the 
old Mission style—adobe walls, projecting 
tile roofs, long arcaded cloisters, a most 
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attractive and foreign-looking building. 
Inside open long rooms and halls utterly 
unlike Eastern hotels. No plush, no pa- 
per, no gaudy ornament—all native wood 
finish, raftered ceilings, great open case- 
ments, the panes of glass so large that 
they looked like open spaces—a most 
Spanish -looking place. We have two 
very good rooms looking on the large 
open court The building is only three 
low stories in height, but each wing is 200 
feet long, so it spreads over a vast extent. 
So cheerful, sunny, and pleasant, it does 
not have the ordinary hotel air. 

It rained, to our satisfaction, last night, 
and to-day we took a lovely drive through 
the town and its environs. Riverside oc- 
cupies the Santa Anna valley. There isa 
small town centre, and then miles of 
orange and lemon groves crossing the 
plains and running up the hillsides. The 
plain is surrounded by a circle of moun- 
tains of most varied outline, range beyond 
range. We had the loveliest views of 
mountains and plains covered with orange 
groves, with Riverside in the centre, It 
reminded us of the Concha d’Oro round 
Palermo, and was as beautiful, only the 
sea was wanting. We stopped at a grove 
where the owner was very friendly. He 
showed us how to cut off the orange in 
proper style. He told us that the Japs 
were the best, most careful and trustworthy 
pickers, and gave us a beautiful bunch of 
oranges on a branch, which I wished I 
could transfer to some of you in the East. 

The weather is very mild. [ am writ- 
ing with open windows. But morning 
and evening the hot water is turned on 
the pipes, and the heat is very pleasant. 
Think of it! All this change and variety 
in a single week from ice-bound New 


York! E. B. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Story oF NEW ZEALAND. Illus- 
trated. By Frank Parsons, Ph.D. Ed- 
ited and published by C. F. Taylor. 
Equity Series. 1520 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia. 1904. Price, $3. 


Although New Zealand leads in politico- 
industrial progress and attracts the gaze 
of the whole civilized world, no adequate 
account has hitherto been given of her 
laws and institutions, or of the process by 
which they have been evolved. In this 
large and elaborate volume we have for 
the first time ‘‘the story of New Zealand.”’ 

A startling contrast between New Eng- 
land and this ‘‘newest England’’ makes 
New Zealand institutions especially worthy 
of study by citizens of the United States. 
We have much to learn from her; she 
much to learn from us; England much to 
learn from both. But while the United 
States leads the world in organized private 
industry, it is developing colossal wealth 
in a few hands, with dire poverty and 
hard conditions on the part of many, while 
New Zealand has devoted herself, with 
unexampled vigor and success, to the es- 
tablishment of civil and industrial justice. 

Looking back over the growth of this 
country for seventy years, I am sure that 
it is not as good a country to-day for a 
poor man or woman as it was in 1830. 
Notwithstanding the extraordinary de- 
velopment of natural resources and the 
triumphs of labor-saving inventions, there 
are no longer a8 many opportunities of 
advancement as were then open. Year 
by year the concentration of capital in 
industry limits and fetters individual in- 
itiative. 

In New Zealand, on the contrary, wealth 
and power are said to be passing from the 
few to the many, with a tendency to curb 
accumulation and abolish monopoly. 
Compulsory arbitration, improved meth- 
ods of coéperation giving freer play to 
personal initiative, a growth of civic con- 
science and lofty ideals,—if these have 
been successfully attained, America has 
much to learn from those far-off islands in 
the South Pacific Ocean, 6,000 miles south- 
west of San Francisco. 

Apart from social problems, this volume 
has many topics of interest—a wonder- 
ful climate, fine scenery, progressive agri- 
culture. These islands, only twice the 
area of New England and little larger than 
Great Britain, have every variety from 
glaciers to geysers, from eternal winter to 
perpetual spring. It seems as if a similar 
variety of thought and action have re- 
sulted, and institutions have been evolved 
more democratic than our own. Land 
monopoly has given place to government 
advances of loans to settlers. Railroads, 
telegraphs, and telephones are owned by 
the State. In place of former plural votes 
of the rich, ‘tone man, one vote’’ has 
been established, followed by the full 
enfranchisement of women and suffrage 
absolutely universal irrespective of race 


or sex. The cannibal Maories have 
been converted in a single generation 
into responsible, law-abiding citizens. 


New Zealand has State life and fire insur- 
ance, State coal mines, old-age pensions, 
State accident-insurance, employment 
bureau for laborers out of work, compul- 
sory suffrage, local option, single tax; the 
tendency is steadily towards enlightened 
socialism. 

Natura'ly, to the friends of equal suf- 
frage, the most interesting of all these 
measures is the enfranchisement of wom- 
en. On Sept. 19, 1893, sex qualifications 
in national elections were abolished, and 
women of both races, European and Maori, 
now register and vote for representatives 
on the same terms as men. This took 
place ten years in advance of the similar 
action just taken by Federated Australia. 

The change came with much less labor 
and conflict than many smaller measures. 





Only a few women made public effort. 
The agitation has been largely limited to 
the temperance people. The movement 
was headed mainly by men. In 1893 the 
temperance question became a leading 
issue and the W.C. T. U. urged equal 
suffrage. It passed the Senate by a bare 
majority, 20 to 18. Some of the Liberals 
who voted for the measure did so with 
misgivings. They doubted whether the 
time was ripe, because the mass of women 
had shown no special interest. But there, 
as everywhere else where full suffrage has 
heen granted, women responded as gener- 
ally as the men. Out of 130,471 adult 
women in the colony, 109,461 promptly 
registered. From the first they have ac- 
cepted the suffrage asa duty. The results 
have been as follows: 

1. A greater regard for the personal 
character of candidates. 

2. A marked and increasing improve- 
ment in proceedings of all kinds from 
public meetings and platform speeches to 
the conduct of voters at the polls. 

8. Less regard for commercial consid- 
erations and more regard for ethical and 
humanitarian aspects of measures. 

4. A weight of public opinion greatly 
increased—praetically doubled. 

5. An increased weight of the family 
and a diminished weight of the unmarried 
and floating voters—a marked tendency to 
vote by families. 

6. Growing study of politics by women, 
formation of civic societies codrdinated 
in a national council of women. 

7. Improved provisions for industrial 
schools, for protection and adoption of 
children, age of consent raised from 13 to 
16, laws against houses of prostitution, 
appointment of female inspectors of facto- 
ries, asylums and public institutions, laws 
against sweat shops and gambling houses, 
and admission of women to the profes- 
sions. 

The results of the New Zealand experi- 
ment have been so satisfactory that South 
Australia, West Australia, New South 
Wales and Tasmania followed, and finally 
Federated Australia has conferred the 
national suffrage on all.the women of 
that contineat. 

We advise every woman suffrage society 
in America to procure a copy of this 
great work on New Zealand and have it 


read at its meetings. H. R. B. 

In MEMORIAM—MARTHA PERRY LOWE: 
1829-1902. Cambridge: the Riverside 
Press. 1903. 


This beautiful memorial of one of the 
loveliest and most gifted of New England 
suffragists comes to the WoMAN’'s JouR- 
NAL, to whose pages for so many years 
Mrs. Lowe was a valued contributor. It 
was her custom, at the close of every sum- 
mer outing, to write a brief summary of 
her experiences, recalling the friendships 
and enjoyments of her holiday. This 
tasteful and charming memento of her 
useful and inspiring life has been pre- 
pared by her daughters, Mary Lowe Lin- 
coln and Jeannie Lowe Hemenway, for 
the many friends who cherish the mem- 
ory of their mother. 

The daughter of Justus and Hannah 
Wood Perry of Keene, N. H., and wife of 
an eminent Unitarian clergyman, Mrs. 
Lowe was educated in the district school 
and academy of her native town, supple- 
mented by subsequent tuition in the fa- 
mous school of the Sedgwicks in Lenox, 
Mass. Her unobtrusive but active life is 
typical of those of a large class of highly- 
educated New England women. Compar- 
atively unknown to the great public, ex- 
cluded from their legitimate part in the 
political life of their State and country, 
they have given to private circles of 
friends and ueighbors a singular charm, 
and have exerted a deep and beneficent 
influence upon their time. People who 
suppose the friends of suffrage to be 
coarse and masculine should read this 
simple record of a lovely life. Happy will 
it be for New England and the world 
when such homes as those of Martha 
Perry Lowe can more directly help to ele- 
vate and purify the institutions of State 
and nation. Mrs. Lowe will never be for- 
gotter by those who had the privilege of 
her friendship. Asa writer of prose and 
poetry she excelled many who have 
achieved greater fame. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, these Jines from **The Road over 
the Hills.”’ The charms of picturesque 
Spain were not more lovely in her eyes 
than the homely beauties of New Eng- 
land: 

The squirrel quick hath run 
Across the track unto the old gray wall, 
Wreathed o’er with thorny vines, while 

brambles tall 

Beset it round; and ’neath the summer sun 
Floats the bronzed butterfly until—behold ! — 
His wings are turning all to burnished gold! 
And all day in the wild young cricket’s ear 
The locust proseth; but she will not hear. 
And hark! a sudden stream of melod 
Comes quivering through the calm and silent 


wood; 
’Tis the s. eet thrush, far from the gazing 


eye, 

Who epelieth now her little gushing throat 

Alone for her dear mate and tender brood: 

And ere the air hath caught the lovely note 

’Tis gone, and all the woods are dark and 
lone, 

And long they wait expectant of that tone, 

Nor know they where she sits, until again 

Her music runneth quick through all their 
bowers 

And ceaseth. Ah! no er of Spain, 

That sing at night around Granada’s towers, 

So fondly all my ear and heart did gain. 


H. B. B. 


OLD PATHS AND LEGENDS oF NEW ENG- 
LAND, Saunterings over Historic Roads, 
with Glimpses of Picturesque Fields and 
Old Homesteads, in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire. By 
Katharine M. Abbott. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1904, 
This book gives delightful pictures of 

many of the quaint by-ways of New Eng- 

land. It contains a vast amount ef spirit- 
ed description and historical information, 





illustrated with two hundred photographs 
of the scenes described. Readers of this 
volume will be made aware that no one 
need to go to foreign countries or to other 
parts of our own domain, for beautiful, 
strange and fascinating scenes. Probably 
no country of equal area contains su many 
and sv various spots worth seeing as our 
own New England, often thought prosaic. 
If our history does not go back more than 
three centuries, it is also true that those 
centuries have seen more rapid changes, 
material and moral, than the one thousand 
years that preceded them. The settle- 
ment of this continent, its conversion 
from a pathless wilderness to a populous 
empire, the change from a monarchy toa 
republic, the introduction of steam and 
electricity have created transformations 
which already make the earlier events 
seem legendary. This work contains so 
much wealth of material that it will 
afford food for thought and study dur- 
ing an eutire summer. Let every one 
who desires to see New England begin by 
reading this book. It would be invalu- 
able as a traveller’s guide. Even life-long 
residents have no adequate conception of 
the interesting and attractive localities 
which surround them. Even Bostonians 
may here learn of excursions, equal in in- 
terest to any. which may be made ina 
single day from their owa homes. This 
book is of permanent charm and value. 
H. B. B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WAITING TO GROW. 
BY GERTRUDE OKIE GASKILL. 
Prudence was just four years old, 
But her big brother Ben 
Had grown to be a stalwart lad— 
His birthdays numbered ten. 





Ten long years and two strong legs 
Took Benny up a tree, 

While Sister Prudence, left below, 
Was sad as sad could be. 


“Mother, wheu [’m ten years old, 
And tall like brother Ben, 
Then may I climb our cherry tree, 
Say, mother, may I then?” 


Mother, busied at her work, 

To Prue paid little heed, 
Yet answered as she stitched away, 
“Yes, child, you may indeed.” 


‘Mother, will it take me long 
To grow as old as he? 
W hat shall [ do to fill the time 
Till I can climb the tree?’’ 


‘*Be patient, little Prudence, 
Che time will quickly pass, 
Long, long before you know it, child, 
You'll be a fiue big lass.” 


The mother, turning, left her, 
And then the little wench 

Hung her basket on her elbow 
And climbed upon the bench. 


So sitting mother found her 
Quite patient and alone, 

But from her baby’s merry face 
All merriment had flown. 


“What ails you, darling daughter? 
Why don't you play or sew?” 
‘Because [ have not time to move, 
{'m waiting here to grow.”’ 
—Zion's Herald, 
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A DOG WITH A GRUDGE. 





Eureka is a small dog, very mnch de- 
voted to her master. Occasionally her 
master takes an early train for New York, 
returning at night. On such occasions 
‘Reke”’ sits on a box at the window and 
watches him out of sight; and when the 
whistle blows for the evening train, she 
takes her place again to watch for his re- 
turn. 

One evening he did not come; but, see- 
ing another gentleman coming up from 
the station in the dusk, she mistook him 
for her master, and whining for the door 
to be opened, she ran out wagging her 
tail and manifesting her joy in every 
known way, until she had nearly reached 
the stranger. 

When she perceived her mistake she 
turned with an expression of extreme dis- 
gust and ran back, head and tail lowered, 
and looking as sheepish as possible. 

When we laughed at her, she withdrew 
to a corner and lay there for the rest of 
the evening. 

Since then she never allows that gentle- 
man to pass without barking at him; and 
once when he came to the house on busi- 
ness, she made such a time that she had 
to be put out. Evidently she thought he 
insulted her.—M. L. Stuer in Christian 
Endeavor World. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘*How does Charlie like going to school?”’ 
the visitor asked a little six-year-old boy. 

“Oh, I like goin’ well ’nough,”’ replied 
the boy, ‘but I don’t like stayin’ wortha 
cent.’’—Christian Register. 





“He’s absolutely loyal to the organiza- 
tion, isn’t he?’’ 

“Absolutely. Why, be’d follow the 
organization even if it was in favor of 
decent government.'’—Judge. 





“IT suppose there is such a thing as 
kleptomania.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ answered the phy- 
sician. ‘‘A man steals because he can’t 
help it." “‘That is the theory. But in, 


the majority of cases he does so because 
he thinks the other fellow can’t help it.— 
Washington Star. 


Dr. Ketchum—By Jove! These cab com- 
panies certainly know how to charge. 

His Wife—Never mind, dear! It's lucky 
that the president of the company is a 
patient of yours.— Brooklyn Life. 


Francis Marion Crawford, the novelist, 
was lately asked by a young woman, 
‘*Have you written anything that will live 
after you’re gone?”’ 

*I don’t know,” he replied. ‘You see, 
what I am after is something that will en- 
able me to live while I am here.”’ 


City Editor—See here! Io your account 
of Congressman Crookit’s funeral you con- 
stantly refer to his ‘‘premature demise.”’ 

Reporter—Well, he was a young man, 
and— 

City Editor—But that scamp’s demise 
couldn’t possibly be too premature,— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Mrs, Ascum—But why didn’t you buy 
the material, if you liked it? 

Mrs. Nurich—The salesman said,it was 
domestic dress goods. 

Mrs. Ascum—Well? 

Mrs. Nurich—You don’t suppose I would 
wear anything meant for domestics, do 
you?—Philadelphia Press. 


In a large china store, a little girl, 
daintily dressed in pink and white, was 
going up with her mother in an elevator 
with two saleswomen. The young women 
watched her for a minute, aud one said to 
the other significantly, thinking the child 
could not catch the meaning, ‘‘Dresden 
china!’ But the littie girl looked up and 
said, “Oh, no! I’m not dressed in china 
atall. I’m dressed in cloth.” 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, azeet, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VOLUMES OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of Tor PHILAN- 


THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 


complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Ruom 8, New York. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, 


A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough pout of the English 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans 
lator and Instructer. 





Boston, 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


Typical Life in Chile. 
- Reminiscences of Peru. 
. Cuba and the Cubans. 
. The Land of the Incas. 
. The Indians ofthe Western Slopes 
of the Andes. 
. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 
The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrateo 
by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Womap 
asa riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
ll. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself. 
. Character.Culture,Mental Train- 


AO Qeon> 


ing. 
. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
. Our Place in Evolution. 
. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 


—— 
Arma bb 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead. and others, Boston. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Kights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 

H. Suaw, Atice STONE BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 

JournAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 
l rice, pcatpaid, 50 cents. 








Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1908, anc continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretar ,, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M.,.. D.. 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply te 
PRANK C, RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


. 685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1%3. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pimroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 








— 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
aren, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shin 4 mill, ete. z press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is aJl paid for. 


{T NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 





many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those’who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus, We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 








CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE LOGIC OF EXPERIENCE. 

There was a time when the predictions 
of disaster from the exercise of political 
rights by women had at least a semblance 
of plausibility. 
tions have been refuted by results. 
strange to say, the advocates of women’s 
disfranchisement conti.ue to draw lurid 
pictures of domestic discord and social 
ruin, 

We do not need to appeal to results in 
our Western States, to New Zealand and 
Australia, and to the city governments of 
Great Britain, where women vote. Here 
at home, in Boston, we have had woman 
suffrage in a limited degree for twenty- 
five years. At first only a few hundred 
women voted. After ten years they be- 
came, and have continued to be, a distinct 
and recognized force in the choice of 
school committees. Discouraged by poli- 
ticians, refused admission to the nominat- 
ing conventions of candidates, they have 
been compelled to make independent 
nominations of theirown, That has en- 
abled this comparatively small number of 
women to show: their relative value, 
Tney have nominated better candidates, 
they have endorsed, as a rule, the best 
nominations made by others, and they 
have raised the character of the school 
board. It is only necessary to compare 
the average quality of the Boston school 
committee with that of the Common 
Council to prove our point. These two 
bodies are elected in precisely the same 
manner, but by different constituencies; 
the Council by the votes of men alone, 
the school board by the votes of the same 
men with five thousand to fifteen thousand 
women added. If, in our municipal elec- 
tions, the quality of our Council and 
Board of Aldermen can be brought up by 
the women’s vote to the average quality 
of our school board during the past ten 
years, every one acquainted with the facts 
will have reason to demand the enact- 
ment of full municipal suffrage for 
women, 

It is said that comparatively few wom- 
en vote. Last fall 18,815 women registered 
in this city; 13,752 voted, while for 
school committee some 68,000 male votes 
were actually cast. But it is quality, not 
quantity, that we need to consider; the 
average quality of the vote is the main 
point. The way to increase the number 
of women voters is to increase the scope 
of their vote. Give women full munici- 
pal suffrage, and the number of women 
voters will be greatly enlarged. 

If the advocates of municipal reform 
desire to effect a permanent improvement 
of present civic conditions, they should 
adopt the statesmanlike measure recom. 
mended by Gov. Bates, seconded by U. 8. 
Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Lung, ex Gov. 
Boutwell, and Congressman McCall, As 
proof, we need only to cite the experience 
of Boston for 25 years in her school elec- 
tions. It is a significant fact that the re 
monstrants only venture to oppose ‘‘the 
further extension of suffrage to women.” 
They do not ask for the repeal of the ex- 
isting woman suffrage, nor do they claim 
that it has been productive of evil. 

H. B. B. 
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ARBITRATION MEETING IN WASHINGTON. 





A distinguished assemblage filled the 
Lafayette Theatre at the meeting to pro- 
mote an arbitration treaty with England. 
Over the stage hung the English and 
American flags in white borders, with 
streamers bearing the words, ‘Peace to 
all nations.’"’ Hon. John W. Foster pre- 
sided, and Thomas Nelson Page acted as 
secretary. The brilliant robes of Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, the iron-gray locks of Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, the presence of Rabbi 
Silverman of New York, made up a broad 
commingling of the clergy. General 
Miles, too, was among the speakers, and 
the address of the valiant soldier was for 


iniversal peace. Mr. Carnegie, Dr. 


mav, President Jordan, Mr. Frederick 
Seward, Mr. Stuyvesant Fish of New 
York, aud Mr. Gompers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, gave strong five- 
minute speeches, and there were letters 
from ex-President Cleveland, Mayor Mc- 


Clellan of New York, and Mayor Carter 
Harrison of Chicago. Large and repre- 
sentative committees were appointed to 
present the resolutions adopted to Presi 
dent Rooseve't and to the Senate. 

In the evening, a large number uf Sena- 





But to-day these predic- | 
Yet, | 





Gil- ; 





tors and Representatives met in the lobby 
of the House of Representatives. Ad- 
dresses were made by ex-Congressman 
Samuel J. Barrows and others. A com- 
mittee was appointed to draft a plat- 
form for the American ‘“‘group,’’ to be 
affiliated with the Interparliamentary 
Union for International Arbitration. 

Mr. Bartoldi of Missouri was instructed 
to introduce in the House a resolution in- 
viting the International Union to hold its 
twelfth annual meeting in St. Louis next 
September. 

An effort is being made to bring the 
next annual meeting of the International 
Peace Congress to Boston. Mr. Carnegie 
has agreed to give $5,000 toward the ex- 
penses, and Mr. Edwin Ginn heads the 
Boston local contributors with a $1,000 
subscription. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 

The largest committee room at the Bos- 
ton State House was crowded last Wednes- 
day, when the Committee on Election Laws 
gave a hearing on Gov, Bates’s recommen- 
dation that women should be enabled to 
vote for city and town officers. Many 
stood up for hours, and the closely packed 
throng extended out into the hall. 

Miss Amy F. Acton conducted the case 
for the petitioners, Mr. A. W. Latham 
and Mr. Charles R. Saunders for the re- 
monstrants. Miss Acton, in her opening 
address, read letters from U. S. Senator 
Hoar, Ex-Gov. Boutwell, Congressman 
McCall and Mrs. May Alden Ward, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

LETTER FROM U. 8. SENATOR HOAR, 

WoRCESTER, MAsSs., JAN. 25, 1904, 

I have just got your letter of January 
20th. It can hardly be worth while to re- 
peat my very streng opinion that it would 
be well for women to have the right to 
vote in all cases where men vote. But if 
the people are not as yet ready for that, I 
hope they will be empowered in the most 
convenient constitutional way to vote for 
all town and city officers. I am, with 
high regard, faithfully yours, 

Gro, F. Hoar, 


LETTER FROM EX-GOV. BOUTWELL. 

Groton, Mass., JAN. 23, 1904. 
It is not practicable for me to accept 
your invitati nto be present at the meet- 
ing of the friends of municipal reform on 
the 27th. I favor measures that favor 

female suffrage in all public affairs, 
Very truly, 
Gro. 8. BouTWELL. 


LETTER FROM CONGRESSMAN MCCALL 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, WASH- 
INGTON, JAN, 21, 1904, 

In reply to your favor of 20th, I wonld 
say that when I was a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives 
I supported a proposition to extend suf- 
frage in municipal matters to women, I 
do not remember the precise form of the 
bill, but that is my recollection of its 
effect. I have seen no reason to change 
the views which | then entertained. 

Yours very truly, 
S. W. McCaLt. 
LETTER FROM MRS, MAY ALDEN WARD, 

I certainly bope the bill giving munici- 
pal suffrage to women will pass. I be- 
lieve in it as a matter of right and justice, 
and I believe it would lead to certain im- 
provemeuts in city government. 

May ALDEN WARD. 


A letter from Mrs, Asa Gray was received 
too late to be read. 

Addresses in favor of suffrage were 
made by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. A. 
Watson Lister of Australia, Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead, Hon. John D. Long, Miss 
Bridges and Miss Caroline Cook; speeches 
on opposition by Mr. Latham, Mrs. Chas. 
E. Guild, Mra. Frank Foxcroft, Mrs. A. J. 
George, Mrs. Henry Thompson, Prof. 
Wm. T. Sedgwick, Mrs. Egbert Smith, 
Mrs. Arthur C. Gilman, Mrs. DeWick, 
and Mr. Charles R. Saunders. Several 
women from different towns also rose and 
said they represented so many ‘‘mem- 


bers.’’ Miss Blackwell replied for the 
petitioners. 
At the close, Miss Acton asked the 


women who were in favor to rise. Al- 
though her request was not clearly heard 
in all parts of the room, most of the wom 
en present stood up. Miss Acton then 
asked those who were opposed to rise, 
but Mr. Latham, as usual, objected to let- 
ting his clients reveal the fewness of their 
numbers. 

It was a lively and entertaining;hearing. 
A report of the speeches will be given 
next week. 


ome 
WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 
Dr. Nancy Monelle Mansell, wife of 
Rev. Henry Mansell, D. D., of Mussoorie, 
India, lately died at Rajpur, near Mus- 
sovrie, after a brief attack of acute peri- 
tonitis. Dr. Monelle went to India in 
1873 as a medical missionary appointed 
by the (Methodist) Woman’s Foreign Mis- 





sionary Society. She is said to have been 


the second woman physician in India, and 
the first to go alone into a native State to 
practise medicine. She was a believer in 
equal suffrage, and an interested reader of 
the Woman’s JournaL. A _ beautiful 
piece cf Indian embroidery, a gift from 
her, adorns the home of the editors. 





SOCIETY WOMEN WHO VOTE. 


Margaret Sullivan Burke contributes an 
interesting article to the Washington Post 
concerning the women belonging to the 
Congressional delegations from the ‘“‘four 
free States.’’ She describes them as ‘‘well 
dressed, well educated, gentle and re- 
fined, and no more apt to discuss politics 
than their disfranchised sisters. In their 
households they are just as solicitous as 
other housewives about the preserves, the 
pickles, and the loaf bread, and they gen- 
erally know how to compound them; 
they take care of their husband’s buttons, 
they hear their children’s lessons, quite in 
the same fashion with their neighbors.” 

Mrs. Burke continues: ‘‘The first State 
to try the experiment of equal suffrage 
was Wyoming, and Mrs. Helen M. War. 
ren, now deceased, a daughter of Massa- 
chusetts, and the wife of the senior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming, has been credited 
pretty generally with being the first wo- 
man to cast a ballot for a President of the 
United States. It was her ambition to 
make this record, and, accompanied by a 
journalistic friead, her husband conducted 
her to the polling booth in Cheyenne 
early in the morning, much before the 
usual time for balloting to begin there or 
elsewhere in the State. Those in charge 
opened the doors immediately, pleased to 
gratify the bright little woman, who had 
voted several times before in Territorial 
elections. There were a few voters on 
hand, early as it was, but they were all 
mea, and with one accord stood aside 
with doffed chapeaux and gave the lady 
the right of way. 

‘*‘Mrs. Warren’s place will be very cred- 
itably filled by her young daughter, Miss 
Frances, who was graduated last year from 
Wellesley College. 

“At present Mrs. Alice D. Clark is doing 
the honors of Wyoming ia the Senatorial 
circle of the Federal City. She is the wife 
of the junior senator, Hon. Clarence D. 
Clark, who was a delegate to the consti- 
tutional convention that transformed Wy- 
oming from a Territory into a State, and 
was also tbe first Representative sent to 
Congress from that State. Mrs. Clark is 
not an American by birth, being a de- 
scendant of the famous McDougals, of 
Scotland, and born in Canada; but she 
was reared in this country. She regards 
the exercise of the franchise more in the 
light of a duty than a privilege, because 
her life has been too sheltered to feel the 
need of it in her personal affairs. 

‘‘Mrs. Mondell is a native of the State 
which her husband represents in the lower 
House of Congress, and was educated 
chiefly in the excellent schools and the 
university of that progressive Common- 
wealth. She is a member of the Jacques 
Laramie Chapter 0: the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and is State vice 
regent of that society for Wyoming. She 
is interested in the politics of ber State, 
and for that reason only too glad of the 
opportunity afforded by the franchise of 
helping the party which she regards as 
the right one. 

***I voted twice for McKinley, my first 
vote being cast for him—oh, yes, my hus- 
band was included, of course, and I did 
not scratch the ticket on that account,’ 
she replied, laughingly, toaquery. ‘But, 
of course, | have had few opportunities, 
as yet, to do more than vote. When there 
are politica mass meetings during the 
campaigns, we women decorate the halls 
with bunting and furnish music to vary 
the program, as we are not usually ora- 
tors, and we have a dance after the meet- 
ing is over.’ 

‘Colorado was the second State to adopt 
equal suffrage, But, notwithstanding the 
lack of priority, Mrs. Henry M. Teller 
might be called the dean of this group, 
she having entered official society in 
Washington as far back as 1874, as the 
wife of one of the first two senators from 
Colorado, when it was admitted asa State, 
and her husband has served continuously 
ever since, either as senator or cabinet 
officer. For almost a decade she has been 
assisted in bearing the social burdens of 
Colorado by Mrs. Virginia M. Shafroth, of 
the First District. This lacy is very keen 
in the analysis of most questions that 
come under her notice, and is specially 
interested in equal suffrage, because she 
believes it to have been of great benefit to 
her State. She is a fine scholar, not only 
in her native tongue, but in German and 
French, and is especially interested in 
the education of the young. 

‘* *That is the way in which I am work- 
ing for woman suffrage,’ she said; ‘I have 
four sons, and I shall see to it that not 
one of them will ever consent to see 
his mother disfranchised. My domestic 





duties prevent me from any considerable 
outside activity in the cause, but I never 
fail to vote, and I belong to the Equal 
Suffrage Association, attending the meet- 
ings and keeping my dues paid up, as any 
good citizen should. . 

“Some people claim that a polling 
booth is not a fit place for women of re- 
finement. That may have been the case 
before women were admitted there, but it 
is no longer so. In Denver our polling 
places are often decorated with flowers— 
one year the one ip our ward was located 
in a greenhouse—and election day is more 
like an afternoon society reception than 
anything else. Our political caucuses, in 
which women always take part, are gen- 
erally held in the parlors of our best citi- 
zens—a social, with political discussion 
instead of neighborhood gossip. Wom- 
en attend these caucuses quite largely, 
because they want good men nominated; 
for women will not vote for any other 
kind, and do not hesitate to scratch the 
ticket when a man not upto the stand- 
ard creeps in, You cannot make a parti 
san of one of our sex in such a case, 
Her husband swallows the dose, because 
he has a party record to keep up, and 
perhaps he wants office, but she makes 
no record, so she scratches the objection- 
able candidate, killing her husband’s vote, 
while he winks approvingly at her defec- 
tion,’ 

‘‘Mrs, Francis E, Brooks, the wife of the 
new Congressman -at-large, is another 
bright woman from Colorado, who has 
decided opinions of her own. She is orig- 
inally from Massachusetts, but has lived 
in Colorado almost thirteen years, and 
fully indorses its institutions, including 
equal suffrage. She expressed consider- 
able indignation because of a dissertation 
published recently in an Eastern maga- 
zine, which made various statements as to 
the character of certain women who take 
part in the politics of her State, the most 
of which she declares a hideous misrepre- 
sentation, 

“*On the contrary,’ said Mrs. Brooks, 
‘those who work hardest, both in the pri- 
maries and the election, are the very best 
and most intelligent, and most womanly 
of our citizens. I always attend the pri- 
maries myself, and never fail to vote, and 
thus have the opportunity of noting the 
quality of the company I get into, and I 
meet the very same women in church, and 
often find them working the same way 
there. 

‘“*Women are appointed delegates on 
the county committees, too, and no one 
supposes for an instant that a woman be- 
low par socially could gain such a recog- 
nition, though that very thing often hap- 
pens among the men in States where there 
is male suffrage only. It is true there are 
some women—honest women, too—who 
are naturally presuming and coarse in 
manner, and force themselves to the front 
on public occasions, just as such women 
do in places where women do not vote. I 
suppose the lady who wrote that article 
was so unfortunate as to meet some of 
that class.’ 

‘Mrs. Brooks is vice-president general 
of the D. A. R.,and is likely to prove a 
great acquisition to Washington society. 

‘‘Another voice from Colorado, Mrs. 
Josephine Hogg, wife of the new member 
from the Second District, is a handsome 
woman, college bred, a member of the Phi 
Beta Phi Society, and takes an intelligent 
interest in the political questions b: fore 
the people. She disclaimed any great per- 
sonal experience in politics, but declared 
herself in the affirmative. 

‘**My home, Telluride,’ she said, ‘is a 
small mining town, where the male sex 
predominates very largely, on account of 
the unmarried men among the miners, 
There is, therefore, very little chance for 
individual effort in the promotion of equal 
suffrage on the part of our women, but 
most of them vote faithfully.’”’ 
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EIGHTY YEARS YOUNG. 


Mrs. Agnes Kemp of Swarthmore, Pa., 
received more than forty letters of con- 
gratulation upon her 80th birthday re- 
cently. One from Alfred H. Luve, presi- 
dent of the Peace Union, said: 


My revered and beloved Friend: In the 
flower of thy youth and usefulness at 
eighty, | bring my little bud of promise 
to place with other garnerings from the 
great field in which thee has tilled with 
all the fervor of an inspired soul. 

There has been no germ of growth and 
of beauty in all of God’s great opportuni- 
ties for the healing of the nations and the 
ble-sing of the unbounded brotherhood 
and sisterhood, but thy hand and spirit 
have been ready, willing and potent, ever 
present and ever inspiring. 

What a record, and what a comfort it 
must be, as kind memory reproduces all 
the eventful episodes of four-score years, 
and all of them, even to the latest day, 
resplendent with an unselfish dedication 
for the Father and for his creation! It 
seems to me Longfellow had thee in mind 
when he wrote: 


And as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars invisible by day. 


So it is with so good, so pure, so holy 





and so devoted a life. All through the 
by-gone years the stars were shining on 
thy pathway, only to be more brilliant and 
more appreciated as time advances and 
the great deeds ripen. 

It has been a benediction to be in thy 
company, to hear thy voice, to note thy 
deep interest, to see thee taking notes of 
every good word spoken, as though to 
preserve the real worth of a thought to 
use some time and somewhere; and now 
when thee sends me thy sentiment which 
thee gave us on the anniversary of the 
Pennsylvania branch of the Universal 
Peace Union, of which thee has been and 
is the honored vice-president, I feel to 
express my gratitude, for it was one of thy 
selections from Ruskin, and which thee so 
emphasized with thy approval for the end 
of war. For it and for all thy grand and 
wonderful life I thank God. I have loved 
to enjoy and to be profited thereby. 
Continued years of bliss and health and 
hope is my wish for thee. Thy friend, 

ALFRED H. Love, 





WOMEN IN MEDICINE. 

The address of President M. Carey 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr at the semi-centen- 
nial of the New York Infirmary for Wom- 
en and Children bas been published in 
part in several daily papers, but all of 
them (including the one from which we 
copied it) left out its closing paragraphs, 
probably regarding them as too radical, 
The WomAN’s JOURNAL is glad to print 
them. 

After saying that women are in the 
medical profession to stay, and that it is 
therefore of vital importance to the com- 
munity that women medical students 
should be as scientifically trained as men, 
President Thomas continued: 

‘*The Infirmary is tbe one place in New 
York where women can as yet obtain this 
higher hospital training, and should for 
this reason command the most liberal 
financial support. 

“There seem to me two other very co- 
gent reasons why the permanent endow- 
ment of the Infirmary should appeal 
strongly to every charitable person. One 
of the objects of its foundation was, as 
Dr. Blackwell has told us, to provide at 
least one hospital in which poor women 
could be treated by women physicians; 
and, after fifty years, the Infirmary and 
the small women’s homeopathic hospital 
are still the only hospitals of this kind in 
New York City. To many women of the 
poorer classes this is an inestimable privi- 
lege. My mother, who worked for many 
years among the poor women of Balti- 
more, both the deserving and the degrad- 
ed, has often told me that there were 
many of both classes whom it was almost 
impossible to persuade to go to the Balti- 
more hospitals for absolutely necessary 
treatment, because of their dread of ex- 
amination by men internes and men medi- 
cal students. Many physicians urge as a 
reason against admitting women to clini- 
cal instruction that poor men would in 
this case object to treatment, and express 
their sympathy with that feeling; but 
these same physicians regard poor women 
as wholly unreasonable when they, too, 
prefer to be treated by members of their 
own sex, 

‘‘Let us for a moment imagine the re- 
verse. Let us suppose that all the poor 
men in any given city were unable to ob- 
tain any medical or hospital assistance ex- 
cept in hospitals and dispensaries admin- 
istered exclusively by women, and used as 
laboratories for the exclusive study of 
women students. We should see clearly, I 
think, that at least one hospital adminis- 
tered by men physicians should be main- 
tained in a great city like New York. 

“*T understand from what Dr. Blackwell 
says that the Infirmary already owns 
enough land adjoining its present build- 
ings, which are, I believe, situated in the 
best part of New York, to enlarge the 
present hospital from 70 to 150 beds if 
funds for the building could be secured; 
and that if, in addition, an endowment of 
#400,000 could be obtained, the Infirmary 
would be enabled to perform its benefi- 
cent work without the terrible necessity 
of begging its annual expenses. 

“The work of the Infirmary is impor- 
tant for still another reason besides all 
these. There is a great opportunity, as 
yet scarcely made use of, because women 
physicians are still so few, for dispensary 
work and home practice by skilled women 
physicians among poor women and chil- 
dren, to whom they will go as missiona- 
ries of hygiene, morality, and healing. 
The poor peasants of Russia are said al- 
most to worship the women physicians 
sent by the government to outlying dis- 
tricts of the Empire. Such work is pecu- 
liarly suited to women physicians, both 
because there has been developed in wom- 
en more of the missionary spirit, and be- 
cause women can afford to devote them- 
selves to charitable work for a more mod- 
erate compensation than men. They have 
also fewer temptations to forsake it for 
more remunarative work, because, when 
all is said, fewer opportunities for lucra- 
tive work are open to them. 

‘It is impossible to believe that this In- 
firmary, which Dr. Blackwell and the de- 
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voted men and women associated with her 
have maintained for fifty years, will be 
allowed by the large-hearted and liberal 
citizens of New York to close its doors 
now, when the community has greater 
need than ever of its manifold and unique 
activities.”’ 


DR. WELCH’S ADDRESS. 


Dr. William H. Welch, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, said: 

I esteem it a privilege to be here to ex- 
press my appreciation of the work done 
by the New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children. My interest in it is mani- 
fold. I think the work which has been 
done, quite independently of its more dis- 
tinctive features relating to the participa- 
tion of women, is an important work for 
the public. The Infirmary has filled a 
place of very considerable importance as 
regards the improvement of the methods 

f treatment of the sick poor. 

| also am interested, not only in bring- 
ing congratulations from the medical pro- 
fession, but as one who formerly stood in 
some relation to the Infirmary. I was 
honored by holding the position of exam- 


iner of the medical students in the Infirm- | 


ary, and in this way I became informed 
regarding the character of the work going 
on there. At the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity we have coéducation in medicine, and 
are interested particularly in improved 
higher education in medicine for women. 
That is an additional reason why I have 
felt eager to come and participate in these 
congratulatory exercises. 

The work of the Infirmary began fifty 
years ago in a small way, but with very 
distinct aims as to what was needed and 
what should be accomplished, It began 
at a time when there existed great preju- 
dice against the admission of women to 
the medical profession, Opportunities 
were very rare and difficult to obtain for 
the proper training of women in medicine, 
and even for those who had received the 
training, opportunities were rare for the 
exercise of it. This Infirmary, therefore, 
was intended to afford opportunities for 
women to exercise their professional 
skill. 

In addition, the Infirmary proceeded 
along certain lines which anticipated mod- 
ern experience and developments. For 
one thing, it anticipated the need of 
skilled nurses, Before the establishment 
of fully-organized training schools for 
nurses, women were trained in the Infirm- 
ary beyond what was possible for them in 
other hospitals at the time. That was 
done, to be sure, on a small scale, but the 
spirit was there and the deed was there, 
and something of importance was accom- 
plished, as became evident in the estab- 
lishment of the Sanitary Commission of 
our War and the participation of women 
in its work. 

Another feature, which in those early 
days was present iu the clear minds of Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell and her sister, Dr. 
Emily Blackwell, was the need of physi- 
cians educating mothers, especially in 
preventive measures, in hygiene, and in 
the care of their children. All those 
things are self-evident to-day, but they 
were not self-evident at that time. So, I 
say, quite independently of the participa: 
tion of women in the work, this Infirmary 
marked—in a small measure, to be sure, 
because the resources were small —an 
epoch in the development of hospitals and 
of the care of the sick poor in this 
country. 

But I was especially interested in look- 
ing over the work which was done in 
training women for the medical profes- 
As I stated, there existed great 
prejudice. I think that when the history 
is written- as it never has been correctly 
written yet-of the relation of women to 
medicine, and of their entrance to the 
profession, it will be recognized that the 
medical school which became attached 
later to the Infirmary was one which held 
up high standards, and, to a very consid- 
erable extent, removed prejudices, so that 
to day there exists probably less prejudice 
in this country than in any other against 
the participation of women in the medical 
profession. This was due, to a very con- 
siderable degree, to the standards main- 
tained by the medical school of the In- 
tirmary. They very clearly recognized, as 
I knew when I had the privilege of exam- 
ining the students. the importance of bed- 
side teaching, or what we now call ‘ward 
classes’’—something beyond the ordinary 
clinies before large bodies vf students. 
In this institution the women were taken 
in the wards of the hospital to the bed. 
side, and also received personal instruc- 
tion in the dispensary and in the care of 
patients in their homes. The latter was a 
distinctive feature of the work of the 
school. They recognized, to a greater de 
gree than other medical schools in this 
city, the importance of that practical 
training at the bedside. They also recog- 


sion, 


nized, although opportunities were of ne- 
cessity limited in consequence of their 
limited resources, the importance of lab- 
oratory training for students. 


I recall 





very distinctly my impression in meeting 
the students at the examinations. 

The very fact that an outside body of 
examiners was called upon to examine the 
students marked in itself an advance over 
existing conditions at thattime. It was 
a recognition that the teaching body itself 
is not to be of necessity wholly relied 
upon to insure on the part of the students 
the requisite knowledge and training. In 
addition to the examinations by the mem- 
bers of the Faculty, others who had no 
connection whatever with the teaching 
body, and who, as a rule, saw the students 
for the first time at the examinations, 
were called in to pass upon their knowl- 
edge. That was before the time of State 
Boards, and was evidently a recognition 
that it is proper for the qualifications of 
the students to be passed upon by others 
than the teaching body. 

When one considers the lamentable con- 
dition, in most respects, of medical educa- 
tiun in those days, this medical school 
marked a standard which, I think, was 
scarcely appreciated by the physicians of 
New York at that time. This standard 
was in advance of the existing conditions. 
I think Dr Polk, and others here to-night 
who were examiners at that time, will 
agree with me that tae examinations 
passed by the women students were equal, 
and often superior, to the examinations 
passed by the students in the other medi- 
cal schools. That feature of the Infirm- 
ary, therefore, marked, in a certain sense, 
an era. Those who were identified with 
the work at that time may look back with 
justifiab'e pride to what was accomplished 
then. 

It would be out of place for me to at- 
tempt tu indicate, in any historical sense, 
the relation of women, and the opportu- 
nities for women to practice medicine, It 
is historically a very interesting subject. 
There were women physicians in the most 
ancient days, and there was a most inter- 
esting chapter in medieval times. We 
know that in the school of Salerne, the 
first school on the university basis, wom- 
en were engaged in teaching, for their 
names have come down to us, one or two 
of them being persons of considerable dis- 
tinction as authors and teachers, It is 
quite peculiar, considering that this was 
just the very beginning of universities, 
that women should have taken a promi- 
nent part in the medical schools. Now 
and then since that time there have been 
a few women who have accomplished 
enough to have their memories perpetu- 
ated. But the way was not opened freely 
for the admission of women to the medi- 
cal profession until the latter part of the 
last century. 

It is hardly worth while on this occa- 
sion to discuss the problems concerned in 
the education of women for medicine. 
I should say that there is no problem 
otber than that they should have opportu- 
nities in every way equal to those sup- 
plied to men. They require, of course, 
no different sort of training; they require 
exactly the same opportunities and train- 
ing as men. We began our medical school 
at the Johns Hopkins University with an 
endowment that necessitated coéducation. 
At the time, there was some questioning 
in the minds of the members of the Fac- 
ulty as to the wisdom of this course. I 
have no doubt that if it had been a 
matter entirely of free choice, it would 
not have been a cvéducational insti- 
tution; but now, as I look back over 
the ten years of the work there, I 
think I can say that if to-day we had the 
choice absolutely of having coéducation 
or not, although I cannot speak for my 
colleagues, my impression is that there 
would be no idea now of relinquishing 
that feature of our medical school. (Ap- 
plause.) It has been in many ways a dis- 
tinct advantage to us. It has, I think, 
elevated the tone of the school from near- 
ly every point of view—from the point of 
view of the students and from the point 
of view of theteachers. As the percent- 
age of women is not large, it might be un- 
safe to generalize with reference to other 
schools; but, so far as we are concerned, 
we regard that feature, which we looked 
upon at first with some trepidation, as a 
distinct success, and we should not be 
willing to relinquish it. And I am sure 
that, so far as this length of time has af- 
forded us an opportunity to. judge of the 
fitness of women to study medicine, they 
have just the same fitness as men, I 
wvuld make no distinction whatever as 
regards their training. Sometimes a wo- 
man stands at the head of the class, and 
sometimes she stands at the foot; it is 
exactly the same with men. The per- 
centage being smaller, it may be that it 
appears that the predominance of talent 
in one class is with the women, and that 
in the next class the women are distinctly 
inferior; nevertheless, | would make no 
distinction, for they appear to have the 
same capabilities, capacity, fitness and 
aptitude, mentally and physically, for the 
study of medicine as men, and there is no 
reason why the same opportunities should 
not be afforded them. I think that pos- 
sibly with greater opportunities after 





graduation for their pursuit of the more 
purely scientific branches of medicine, 
such as anatomy, pathology, physiology, 
physiological chemistry, etc., a larger per- 
centage of women would be attracted to- 
wards those studies than towards the 
practice of medicine. I am not’ sure of 
this, but this is an impression which I 
have gained; they certainly show consid- 
erable aptitude towards such studies. 

When it became clear that there was no 
necessity for continuing the medical 
school of the Infirmary, because in the 
Cornell Medical School opportunities ex- 
isted for the training of women, the 
trustees, very wisely | think—ailthough I 
imagine it must have puiled their heart 
strings—abandosed this feature of their 
work, though they by po means aban- 
doned giving opportunities for the train- 
ing of women for the medical profession. 
They abandoned undergraduate teaching, 
for this was no longer necessary, and it 
was regarded as a waste of their resources; 
but the Infirmary has continued to be a 
place of importance fur the training of 
women in medicine, particularly for those 
who hold positions there as attending 
physicians or as internes. 

These are a few of the points of the 
work of the New York Infirmary for 
Women and Children with which I am 
familiar. The work has been one of the 
highest standard and worthy of recogni- 
tion by the medical profession; it is a work 
of importance to women engaged in the 
medical profession. Il am equally clear 
that the work has not been completed, 
and that the need exists in increasing de- 
gree for its continuance and enlargement. 
To all who are interested in the opportu- 
nities afforded women for practice and 
training in the medical profession, the 
support of this institution, the Intirmary 
and the dispensary, should appeal in very 
high measure. I should regard it as no- 
thing short of a calamity if its opportuni- 
ties were curtailed. On the other hand, I 
think a very strong appeal can be made, 
and should be made to the public in gen- 
eral, to all public-spirited persons, and 
especially to those who are interested in 
the promotion of higher education for 
women, in the increase of their opportu- 
nities for professional and practical work, 
for the continued and increasing support 
of this important institution. 

I am very glad, therefore, to be here to- 
night to express my interest, and to bring 
congratulations from another institution 
which is now identified with the higher 
education of women in medicine; and I 
wish you and all interested in this institu- 
tion success and prosperity. (Applause). 


APPEAL OF THE TRUSTEES. 


The trustees say in their report: 


The New York Infirmary stands before 
the public to-day, at the close of fifty 
years of work, a poor institution, asking 
for increased annual support, and a large 
addition to its endowment. It has done 
what no other hospital has done, main- 
tained a struggle for the higher education 
of women, by keeping up at all costs the 
standard of woman’s medical education in 
the face of prejudices that the present 
generation can hardly understand, It has 
done what no other hospital here has 
done until the Johns Hopkins was estab- 
lished in Baltimore, started and main- 
tained a medical school to bear witness to 
the principle that medical education must 
be based on clinical instruction in hospi- 
tal wards. It was forced :o support all 
the clinical opportunies for the instruc- 
tion of its students, because women were 
excluded from the opportunities freely 
given to men in the public and private 
charities of the city. It has done this in 
addition to taking the initiative in estab- 
lishing training schools for nurses, and 
has been ahead of its time in seeking to 
start fresh air work, district nursing, and 
sanitary work in the tenements. 

The time bas come, however, when this 
Infirmary must have more money or cur- 
tai) its work. It has but $50,000 towards 
an endowment of $400,000, and it needs an 
increased list of annual subscribers. It 
owns @ beautiful piece of property on 
Stuyvesant Square, between a densely 
populated district, and a neighborhood 
which is changing rapidly from a private 
residence district to one of small apart- 
ments and business. No hospital in the 
neighborhood, or in the city, takes its 
place; for in no other regular school are 
(women) patients exempt from the public- 
ity consequent on the presence of classes 
of men students in the wards. It contin- 
ues to be most necessary for the training 
of women physicians; it is a centre for 
social betterment, and a charity where a 
vast amount of personal work is being 
done. It deserves to be generously sup- 
ported for what it is doing, and it has a 
claim on the gratitude, not only of this 
community, but of the whole country for 
what it has done. 


Three hundred dollars will support ao 
adult’s bed for one year; $150 will sup- 
port a child’s bed for one year; $7.00 will 
pay a week’s board for an adult patient; 
$5.00 will pay a week’s board for a child. 
Contributions may be sent to the treasur- 
er; Edwin Tatham, 82 Beekman St., New 
York City. 





Orders for the leaflets issued by the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. should be sent to 
6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, not to 3 Park St. 












The 36th Annual Convention 


OF THE 


National American Woman Suffrage Assoc’n 


WILL BE HELD IN 


Washington, D. C., National Rifles’ Armory Hall, 


February 11 to 17 inclusive, 1904. 





The American people were the first to formulate those fundamental principles of 
self-government upon which has been based the movement toward universal suffrage 
during the last century. However, by a curious inconsistency, we must turn for the 
broadest application of these immortal principles to a dependency of the government 
which denied by force of arms the truth expressed in the American maxim, ‘‘Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed.’”’ While the year 
chronicles no decisive victories conferring the ballot upon the women of the United 
States, we may turn to Australia with rejoicing and congratulation upon the contin- 
ued extension of suffrage to women. The last State to take such action is Tasmania, 
where women enjoy every voting privilege possessed by men. Two States alone 
require parliamentary action to complete the establishment of woman suffrage 
throughout Australia. 

In our own country, the advocates of our cause know no discouragement or dis- 
appointment. The seed planted by the pioneers of the woman’s rights’ movement is 
continuously bearing fruit in the educational, industrial, and social opportunities for 
the women of to-day; these in turn presage the full harvest—political enfranchise- 
ment. Under the stimulus of an educated intelligence and awakened self-respect, 
women daily grow more unwilling that their opinions in government, the fundamental 
source of civilization, should continue to be uncounted, with those of the defective 
and criminal classes of men. 

In the industrial world, organized labor is recognizing in the underpaid services 
of women an enemy to economic prosperity, and is making common cause with 
woman’s demand for the ballot with which to protect her right to life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness, avowed to be inalienably hers by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Time, agitation, education, and organization cannot fail to ripen these many 
influences into a general belief in true democratic government of the people, without 
distinctions in regard to sex. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all men and women believing in the American 
principle of ‘tequal rights to alland special privileges to none,’’ and an equally cor- 
dial invitation is extended to those who do not regard the ballot in the hands of 
women as a necessary adjunct of advancing civilization, to meet with us in convention 
assembled, in the interests of justice, liberty, and truth. 

Susan B. Anruony, Honorary Presdent. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, President. 

Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Vice-President. 

KATE M. Gorpon, Corresponding Secretary. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, Recording Secretary. 
HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, Treasurer. 

LAURA CLAY, First Auditor. 

MARY J. COGGESHALL, Seeond Auditor. 


The Shoreham will be the Hotel Headquarters during the Convention. Special 
rates are given to delegates and friends in attendance: 
Singie room, 1 person, European plan, $3.00 per day. 
‘ “ 2 persons, se +e 2.00 “ “ee 
i ” 1 person, American ‘ 7 « « « 400  * each. 
ts 6 2 persons, “ ” ‘*.s+vs a* * a 


For those who desire less expensive accommodations, the following are recom- 
mended: 


The Oxford. 2 persons in a room, $2.00 per day each. 
1 person in a room, $2.50 per day. 
A special rate of $1.50 per day will be given where there are more 


than two io a room, 


The Fredonia. Single room, one person, $2.00 per day. 


Double room, two persons, $1.50 per day each. 
Desirable rooms may be had as follows: 


1209 12th St. Two rooms on second floor, with private bath, two persons in a 


room, $1.00 per day each person. 


1221 12th St. Two rooms on third floor, two persons in a room, 75 cents each 


person. 


1011 M St. Back parlor, $2.00 per day for the room. 


For the three last named’ places, board (breakfast and six o’clock 
dinner) can be obtained at 12th and M Sts. for 75 cents per day. 
7O2 19th St., N. W. 


616 G St., N. W. Two persons in a room, $1.00 per day each. 

$13 K St., N. W. Lodging and breakfast, #1.00; dinner 35 cents. 
142 A St., N. E. Room 50 cents; board can be obtained at 128 A, St. 
1457 14th St., N. W. Rooms 50 cents; meals 25 cents. 


Two in a room, $1.00 per day each. 


RAILROAD RATES, 

A reduction of a fare and one-third, on the certificate plan, has been granted by 
all of the Passenger Associations, for those attending the meeting of the National 
American Womao Suffrage Association, Washington, D. C., Feb. 11 to 17. 

This year a new rule of the Passenger Associations goes into effect, and each per- 
sou will pay twenty-five cents when certificate is validated, as indicated in paragraph 
8. The rate will therefore be one fare and a third, plus twenty-five cents. 

The following directions are submitted for your guidance: 

1. Tickets at full fare for the going journey may be secured within three days 
(exclusive of Sunday) prior to and during the first three days of the meeting. The 
advertised dates of the meeting are from Feb. 11 to 17, consequently you can obtain 
your ticket not earlier than Feb. 8 nor later than Feb. 13. Be sure that, when pur- 
chasing your ticket, you request a certificate. Do not make the mistake of asking for a 
receipt. 

2. Certificates are not kept at all stations. If you inquire at your station, you 
will find out whether certificates and through tickets can be obtained to place of 
meeting. If not, the agent will inform you at what station they can be obtained. 
You can purchase a local ticket thence, and there take up a certificate and through 
ticket. 

3. It ha# been arranged that the special agent of the Trunk Line Association will 
be in attendance to validate certificates on Feb. 15 and 16. A fee of 25 cents will be 
collected for each certificate validated. If you arrive at the meeting and leave for 
home again prior to the special agent’s arrival, or if you arrive at the meeting later 
than Feb. 16, after the special agent has left, you cannot have your certificate validat- 
ed, and consequently you will not get the benefit of the reduction on the home jour- 
ney. No refund of fare will be made on account of failure to have certificates validated. 

4. The certificates are not transferable, and the signature affixed at the starting 
point, compared with the signature to the receipt, will enable the ticket agent to 
detect and frustrate any attempted transfer of the privilege. A transfer or misuse of 
certificates authorized under this rule will forfeit all privileges granted. 

5. Of course the reduced rate is granted upon the supposition that one hundred 
persons holding certificates will be in attendance upon the Convention; but, as the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association has always had the required number, 
there will probably be no embarrassment on that account. 

For further information, please write to 

Mary G. Hay, Railroad Secretary. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New YorkjCity. 
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PEACE. 
BY EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 
Tis’ not in seeking, 
’Tis not in endless striving 
Thy quest is found. 
Be still and listen ; 
Be still and drink the quiet 
Of all around. 


Not for thy crying, 

Not for thy beseeching 
Will peace draw near. 

Rest with palms folded ; 

Rest with thine eyelids fallen— 
Lo! peace is here. 





WHEN WIFE’S A-GOIN’ AWAY. 
Somehow yarns aro..nd the grocery 
Ain’t so funny as before, 
An’ I’m all the time forgettin’ 
Lhis or that "ere little chore; 
When I git out in the kitchen, 
Want to hang around an’ st+y; 
Guess I’m foolish, ‘cause this ev'nin’, 
Why—my wife's a-go’n’ away 





She’s a-fixin’ things up for me 
With a thoughtful, lovin’ care, 
Tellin’ me that somethin’s here, 
An’ somethin’ else is over there; 
Lookin’ sober, speakin’ low-voiced, 
Though she hasn’t much to say; 
Ketch her eyes on me all dim like— 
Guess she hates to go away. 


Wish ’twas over—wish ‘twas way of— 
Wish we didn’t have to part; 

That’s jast what I keep a-thinkin’, 
An’ a-feelin’ in my heart. 

P’raps our speerits see much furder 
Than the partin’ of to-day, 

An’ jest hint what they can’t tell us, 
W hen a loved one’s go’n’ away. 


Calls to mind another journey, 

By an’ by we all must go. 
Wonder wno’s a gettin’ ready 

For the train that moves so slow? 
Brings the tears to think about it. 

So [ git nigh her an’ pray 
It may be my time for startin’, 

Just when she’s a-go'n’ away. 

— Omaha World. 


—_—-- 


SINGERS. 


BY HOWELL 8. ENGLAND. 
We sing in the sunshiny weather, 
The little song sparrow and I. 
Each builds him a home on the heather, 
Each sings to his mate brooding nigh; 
We seem to be birds of a feather, 
The little song sparrow and I. 


We count not the pleasures we're giving, 
We claim for ourselves little worth, 
We feel it is good to be living, 
That joy in our heatts has a birth. 
We're filled with the pleasure of living, 
We’re thrilled by the beauty of earth. 


We sing in the cold wintry weather, 
The little song-sparrow and [, 
Each stays by his home on the heather, 
Though southward the summer birds fly ; 
We seem to be birds of a feather, 
rhe little song-sparrow and I 


For what though the winds may be chilly, 

And w hat though our coats may be thin, 
Though south bloom the lotus and lily, 

1 hough southward may hie them our kin? 
Soon summer shall bring us the lily, 

And summer we've ever within. 


We sing and we heed not the weather, 
The little song-sparrow aud [, 

Each loveth his home on the heather, 
Each loveth bis mate brooding nigh; 

We seem to be birds of a feather, 
The little song-sparrow and [. 





_——- 


Housemaid from Six to Six. 


BY HILDA RICHMOND. 

‘*‘Are you working in the factory yet, 
Jessie?’ inquired Mrs. Atherton, count- 
ing out the change for the sewing the 
young girl had just brought home. ‘Your 
mother said you were thiaking of going 
there.”’ 

‘No, ma’am, not yet. The forelady 
said in about six weeks they’d take on 
new helpers, and I expect to get in then. 
I’ve been supply off and on when some of 
the girls were sick or work was heavy.”’ 

“Do you think you'll like that better 
than housework?’ Mrs. Atherton had 
befriended Jessie’s mother through years 
of widowhood, and felt a keen interest in 
the girl’s welfare. She was a bright, ca- 
pable girl of eighteen, with a fair educa- 
tion, though she had left school early to 
assist in supporting the family. 

“I don’t like the work as well,’’ admit- 
ted Jessie, “but when six o’clock comes, 
you’re through. When you work out, 
you never know how many hours the lady 
of the house counts in a day’s work, nor 
how many extra tasks may happen along 
on your one afternoon out. At the fac- 
tory, if a girl gets sick or there is a great 
rush, they hire extra help, but you never 
catch people doing that in the kitchen 
work. No matter how much sickness or 
company there is, you have to do the best 
you can alone.”’ 

‘Don’t you ever have to do extra work 
at the factory?’’ asked Mrs. Atherton, 
wondering why working girls could only 
See one side of the question. 





“Yes, but you get time and a half for 
every hour you put in.”’. 

“What is time and a half?” 

“Why, you see, if you are earning ten 
cents an hour, you get fifteen cents for 
each extra hour you put in at night.” 

“When do you have to be there in the 
morning?’’ went on Mrs. Atherton, bent 
on getting every bit of information pos- 
sible. 

“Six o’clock, and they fine you for 
every minute you're late. I tell you, 
they are strict; but they have to be, and I 
like some system to things. When the 
noon whistle blows you go home, no mat- 
ter how important the work is. When I 
went to school, the teacher always said 
the noon hour did the scholars worlds of 
good, and I believe it. Often while I 
worked out I wasn’t out of doors an hour 
a week, and it’s awfully tiresome staying 
in a little kitchen all the time.”’ 

“But you surely don’t make as much as 
if you did housework?’ 

“No, for you start in at two dollars and 
a half a week; but you don’t have to work 
Sundays and holidays. Then you can be 
home nights, and that’s worth a whole 
lot. Most people seem to think anything 
is good enough for the hired girl’s room, 
but we like pretty things as well as any 
one. My room at home is small, but it is 
neat and clean, and [ like to sleep there. 
It’s much pleasanter being with your folks 
than in some dark back room among 
strangers, or, worse still, far away from 
them,.”’ 

Mrs. Atherton felt a flush mounting to 
her face as she recalled the dark room, 
hardly larger than a closet, which was the 
only one in the house that could be spared 
for uer servant, and she began to think 
perhaps that was one reason no girl tar- 
ried long with her. A daring plan was 
rapidly forming in her mind, and she 
wanted to hear all Jessie bad to say on 
the subject of servants’ woes. ‘Do you 
have to work all the time at the factory, 
or have you leisure hours?”’ 

‘Indeed, we are kept busy all the time. 
No talking is allowed, and the forelady 
seems to have eyes in the back of her 
head. One day a girl telephoned me 
about a party, and the manager told her 
in a hurry that girls are not allowed un- 
der any circumstances to answer telephone 
calls. But the best part of it is that every 
Saturday night you get your pay in a lit- 
tle envelope, and they never ask you to 
wait a few days. Of course there are un. 
pleasant things, but I like to work at a 
place where they don’t pry into your pri- 
vate affairs, and read long lectures on 
how working girls should behave. I’ve 
wanted to tell some ladies I’ve worked 
for that working girls’ conduct compares 
very favorably with that of their own 
daughters, but they would only have dis- 
missed me for impertinence if I had.”’ 

“If you are absent because of sickness, 
do you lose your pay?’’ asked Mrs. Ather- 
ton, thinking of the girl she had nursed 
through measles, only to have her leave 
a month later, when the children came 
down with the same disease. 

“Yes, but you are home with some one 
to take care of you till you get well.”’ 

“I'll tell you what I’ll do, Jessie. I'll 
give you the same wages and privileges 
you would have at the factory if you'll 
come to me for the six weeks while you 
are waiting for your place. I'd like to 
try an experimeut and see if it wiM work. 
What do you say?” 

‘*Begin at six and quit at six?’’ asked 
the astonished girl. 

“To the very minute. And if the house 
is on fire when dinner time comes, I want 
you to take your hour. Come on Monday, 
and we’ll begin.’’ 

As the town clock struck six Monday 
morning, the new régime began. Jessie 
made the coffee and toasted the bread, 
that with the previously cooked cereal 
constituted breakfast for tne family. Mrs. 
Atherton had risen before the rest to be 
ready for the new girl, and, while the 
family ate breakfast, Jessie sorted clothes 
and made the necessary preparations for 
washing. Mrs. Atherton dressed the 
baby, started the older children, Fred 
and Kate, to school, tidied up the sitting- 
room, and washed the dishes. 

Meantime Jessie went serenely on with 
her washing, undisturbed by anything 
else, and by half-past ten the last garment 
flapped on the line, and the wash-lady was 
ready to help with the dinntr. This was 
a very simple meal of canned tomatoes, 
steak, baked potatoes, and plain pudding. 
As the clock struck twe've, the baby was 
crying, the steak burning, and the kitchen 
in a state bordering on chaos, for neither 
woman had watched the clock to plan the 
work advantageously; but Mrs. Atherton 
said, quickly, as Jessie made a move to- 
ward the burning steak, ‘‘Don’t spoil our 
plan the first day,’’ and the girl disap- 
peared. 

Long after, Mrs. Atherton said it took 
all the grace she could muster to quiet the 
baby, get the other children’s hands and 
faces washed, serve the dinner, and listen 
without replying to her husband’s com- 
ments on her “absurd plan.’’ But she did, 





and when Jessie came in, rosy and happy, 
the kitchen had lost at least part of its 
cluttered look, and the dishes stood in 
orderly piles, if the mistress of the house 
had gone dinnerless to accomplish the re- 
sult. She was determined to succeed. 

The afternoon went better. Jessie, 
after washing the dishes and scrubbing 
the kitchen, ironed all the unstarched 
clothes and sprinkled the others for morn- 
ing. Then she made the beds that had 
been airing since morning, and did a vari- 
ety of small tasks that are usually done in 
the mornings in well-ordered households. 
All this time the supper of baked beans 
and old-fashioned Indian pudding slowly 
simmered away in the oven, and at six 
o’clock Jessie departed, leaving the table 
spread, supper ready, the house in order, 
and the rack full of freshly-ironed gar- 
ments. 

In a surprisingly short time the new 
order of things pleased everybody, and 
Mrs. Atherton had only one cloud in her 
sky. What if Jessie should leave, after 
all her careful training? She wondered if 
she should have the courage to hunt an- 
other girl and try to educate her in case 
Jessie should go, or should she go back to 
the old way when life was one long strug- 
gle with incompetent girls? 

Monday was wash day, and in the 
afternoon Jessie ironed the common 
clothes and did the little things about 
the house. Plain cooking was the order 
of the day always, and boiled or roasted 
food prevailed, so that the top of the 
range was free for the various washing 
utensils. On Tuesday she ironed, and in 
the afternoon sat in the pleasant sitting- 
room amusing the baby while she did the 
mending. On this afternoon the mistress 
usually did her shopping, reserving Thurs- 
day for calls. 

On Wednesday, bread, cookies or cake, 
and other baking were done in the morn- 
ing, while the afternoon was given over to 
polishing silver, cleaning the bathroom, 
and odd jobs that accumulate so rapidly. 
Thursday was cleaning day for the up- 
stairs, with plain sewing in the afternoon, 
while Mrs, Atherton was out calling, and 
on Friday she cleaned down-stairs, Sat- 
urday was sacred to baking and getting 
ready for Sunday. 

This is the way the weeks were filled in 
with hard and easy tasks, and mistress 
and maid enjoyed the freedom from the 
ordinary friction that results from being 
constantly thrown together. The Ather- 
tons enjoyed the time Jessie was out of 
the house as much as the girl herself, and 
Mrs. Atherton said the extra work on 
Sunday was nothing compared with the 
continual presence of a stranger in the 
house. Jessie rejoiced to think she did 
not have to go home alone late at night 
from the factory, and waited anxiously 
for Mrs, Atherton to say whether she 
wanted to continue the present arrange- 
ment. 

The supper dishes were always neatly 
scraped and soaking when Jessie reached 
her work in the morning, so that while 
the family ate breakfast she washed and 
wiped them. Then she proceeded with- 
out telling to the various duties of the 
day, coming back from dinner smiling and 
ready to face any amount of hard work. 
Mrs. Atherton watched her closely, and 
thought that the girl was right in saying 
servants live too much in kitchens, for 
the good temper that prevailed in the 
household was due largely to the fresh 
breath of outdoor air that came with the 
cheery maid twice each day. 

‘“‘Well, Mrs. Atherton, the six weeks are 
up to-day,’’ said Jessie, briskly, as she 
received her envelope one Saturday night. 
“The forelady stopped at our house to- 
day, and told mamma my place is waiting 
forme. Do—”’ 

**O Jessie, I had hoped you would like 
it here,’’ began Mrs. Atherton, faintly. 

**I do, and I want to stay if you want 
me. This is far ahead of the factory.”’ 

‘IT am so thankful!’ sighed the lady. 
‘‘Next week your wages will be one dollar 
more. Mr. Atherton says you are worth 
as much as that to us, and he wants you 
to know we appreciate your services, I 
am thankful I ever tried this experiment, 
for it is a complete success.’’ — Good 
Housekeeping. 


—_—<- - 





PLEASANT WORDS. 


The wife of a country storekeeper in a 
remote rural village writes: ‘Enclosed 
find ten cents for a couple of copies of the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL that has Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman’s article on the 
Home. I want them for missionary pur- 
poses. Mrs, Gilman is great; she always 
hits the bull’s eye. My husband was 
muck opposed to her views of matrimony, 
but he has succumbed to the charm of her 
writings. She is always interesting and 
readable and spicy. People will always 
be interested in her views, even if they 
oppose them. My husband runs off with 
that page of the JouRNAL, and airs the 
contents at the store among the men.”’ 

A woman doctor in Minneapolis writes: 
“T like the JouRNAL very much. It keeps 
me in touch with what women are doing.”’ 





A friend in St. John, N. B., says: “We 
could not do without your valuable 
paper.”’ 

A friend in St. Joseph, Mo., writes: 
“T cannot get along without the JouRNAL. 
I appreciate its worth more as each year 
rolls by.”’ 

A devoted friend from Port Jervis, N. 
Y., sends subscriptions ‘for our precious 
WomMAn’s JOURNAL,” and adds, ‘‘This is 
the largest paper we ever read, aod the 
sharp-pointed pen of C. P. Gilman will 
prove more than an attraction.” 

A letter from Tucson, Ariz., says: “‘We 
value the JOURNAL more than words can 
tell.”’ 

A friend writes from Tecumseh, Neb.: 
‘We have adopted the JourRNAL for our 
club paper for the ensuing year. We bave 
the largest club in the State, and hence 
we wish to set a good example.” 

A letter from New York City says: “I 
want very much to congratulate you upon 
having the help of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman for your paper. In proof of which 
I send you my check for one year’s sub- 
scription.” 

A friend in Tuskegee, Ala., writes: 
‘Long live the JouRNAL and its editors! 
I should hate to be without it.”’ 

A friend in Wayland, Mass., writes: 
‘“*‘With the other readers of the JoURNAL, 
I am delighted with the weekly contribu. 
tion of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman. I 
am making an effort to secure new sub- 
scribers, and think I shall be successful.”’ 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


PRESIDENT’S LETTER. 

Dear Friends: As we begin the new 
year, may we not all resolve that we will 
do more than ever before to advance the 
cause of woman’s freedom? Last year 
many clubs asked if Mrs, Carrie Chapman 
Catt would not speak for them. She has 
now kindly consented to address some 
meetings for our State Association in the 
spring, between March and May. The 
fine county conventions held in so many 
of the counties last year greatly helped 
our organization. This will be a fine op- 
portunity for our clubs to secure Mrs, 
Catt. Let there be an united effort to 
have her speak in every organized county. 
Will not the county and local club presi- 
dents write at once to our corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Potter, and secure dates? 

A number of engagements have already 
been made by our organization chairman, 
Miss Harriet May Mills. Any club desir- 
ing her services should write to her. An 
effort should be made to organize a new 
club in every county through cvdperation 
with the organizer. 

ELLA H, CrosserTt. 
DOUBLE THE MEMBERSHIP OF YOUR CLUB. 

The State Association offers as a prize 
to the club having the largest percentage 
of increase in membership during the 
club year following the Hornellsville con- 
vention, “The History of Woman Suf- 
frage’’ in four volumes, 

It was suggested at a recent meeting of 
the executive board that each club in the 
State be urged to make an effort in the 
way of signing enrolment cards. Massa- 
chusetts now leads. Let us be able to say 
in a year that New York holds the ban- 
ner! At this meeting great stress was 
laid upon the matter of the industrial 
work, and work among young people. 
Let every club lend a hand. 

GEORGIANNA FIELD POTTER, 
Cor. Sec, 





CLUB REPORTS. 
CuBpa.—Mrs, Calkins sends us a report 
of ‘one of the bést meetings the club ever 
had.’’ The Greenleaf P. E. Club held a 
large and enthusiastic meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Calkins. Members respond- 
ed to roll call with Thanksgiving notes. 
There was an interesting program after 
the business. Civics and civic improve- 
ment were introduced by Mrs, Thos, A. 
Quinn in conjunction with the club tak- 
ing up the study of the Chautauqua C. L. 
8. C., which met with unanimous ap- 
proval. Members were enthusiastic, and 
the discussions of public affairs plainly 
showed that they were familiar with the 
day. New members were enrolled. 
WELLSVILLE.—The Anthony Club, Mrs. 
Church president, sends us the printed 
9th Year Book of the club attractively 
bound in yellow. It includes the consti- 
tution and list of members, to which are 
appended the names of five sustaining 
members ‘whose only duty is to pay $1 
annually.’’ The subject for the monthly 
meetings will be *‘Our Country and the 
Women of Other Countries.’’ A special 
study section will meet weekly and pur- 
sue the Chautauqua Course, which is on 
America this year. The last two monthly 
meetings have been successful. One was 
held at the home of Mrs. Church, with a 
large attendance. President Boothe Davis 
of Alfred University spoke upon women’s 
clubs and good citizenship, urging the im- 
portance of studying socivlogical and po- 


litical questions, Miss Alice Elliott gave 
| @report of the State Convention. Light 
refreshments were served. On the even- 
| 





ing of Dec. 1, Mrs. Catt gave an address 
| in the Methodist Church, preceded by a 
| supper and a reception to Mrs. Catt. 
BurraLo.—At tke last regular meeting 
held at the home of the president, Mrs. 
| Richard Williams, on Dec. 1, Mr. Frank 
| M. Loomis spoke on civil service reform. 
| A young Italian student in the Central 
| High School read an essay for which he 
| had been awarded a prize. 
| BRooKLyNn.—The Bedford League. The 
| president, Mrs. Talbot- Perkins, during the 
holidays sent a pretty calendar issued by 
| the Ta!bot real estate, coal and wood firm, 
‘and a book-mark of wide yellow ribbon 
| labelled, ‘Bedford Political Equality 
League,” and bearing quotations from 
John Quincy Adams and W. H. Seward. 
_ Both these gifts to the headquarters will 
| be made useful through the year. 

| The regular monthly meeting of the 
League was held in Cooper Hall. Mr. 
Edward Carroll, Jr., gave an address upon 
| woman suffrage. The Rev. Robert Rog- 
| ers, rector of the Church of the Good 
| Shepherd, and the Rev. Dr. Wilson of 
| Unity Church joined in the discussion. 
Several new members were received. 

The business meeting was held with 
Miss Ida A, Craft. About forty were 
present, and six new members joined. It 
was voted to offer two prizes to two of the 
public schools for the best two essays on 
woman suffrage. 

The Bushwick League met at the Han- 
cock Parlors. The newly-elected presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. E. Barrett, introduced Mr. 
Leftwich W. Swain as chairman of the 
evening’s program. Miss Alice Rudis- 
| chammer played several piano selections, 
Mrs, Mary J. Annable, president of the 
Kings County Temperance Union, made 
the address of the evening, and showed a 
number of Eastern curios. Refreshments 
were served. The officers of the League 
are: Mrs. W. E. Barrett, president; Mrs, 
Kate E. Burgess, vice-president; Miss Ida 
David, treasurer; Caspar Oberteu ffer, sec- 
retary; Leftwich W. Swain, auditor; A. 





Ludlow Perkins, historian. The club 
now numbers about 75, and is in its fourth 
year. 


The Elizabeth Cady Stanton League met 
at the Long Island Business College, the 
president, Mrs. Haskell, in the chair. 
There was an address by Col. Alexander 
S. Bacon, with a recitation and several 
musical selections, The chairman was 
Mrs. Rhoda Evans, 

CHURCHVILLE.—A Stanton memorial 
meeting was held at the home of Mrs. 
Edwards. About 45 were present, includ- 
ing a number of prominent men. Dr. 
Marion Craig Potter, of Rochester, gave 
an account of her tour around the world. 
Mrs. Mary T. Sanford read a paper, Mrs. 
A. E. N. Rich recited an original poem, 
“Only a Girl,”’ and Miss Mary S. Anthony 
gave reminiscences of Mrs. Stanton. A 
bountiful lunch was served by the hostess. 

WEBSTER.— The temporary organiza- 
tion, effected by the chairman of the State 
Committee last summer, was made a per- 
manent society with the following officers: 
President, Mrs. Leroy Sharp; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Frank Smith; second vice- 
president, Mrs. G. W. Harris; correspond- 
ing and recording secretary, Miss Cynthia 
Odell; treasurer, Mrs. H. O. Abbott; ex- 
| ecutive committee, Mrs. Leroy Sharp, 
Mrs. Frank Smith, Miss Cynthia Odell, 
Mrs. Louise Hicks, Mrs. G. Kittleberger. 
We extend a warm welcome to this new 
member of our band of active clubs. 

MANLIvs,—Mrs. Sinnamon reports two 
| good meetings, one in Smith Hall and the 

other a parlor meeting addressed by Mrs. 

| Hackstaff. At the first, over 300 were 
| present. Excellent speeches were made 
by Miss Arria S. Huntington, Mrs. E. C. 
Wright, Mrs. E. H. Merrell, and Miss Ada 
Hall, all of Syracuse. The Methodist 
minister of Manlius also made a forcible 
speech, and the public school children 
sang a patriotic song. 

GENEVA.—The Daily Times gives an 
account of Mrs. Catt’s lecture before the 
club and its friends, several columns in 
length: ‘‘An audience of 500, representa- 
tive of the refined, intellectual, and learn- 
ed citizenship of Geneva greeted the 
speaker,’’ Miss Anne F. Miller presided. 

PHELPS,—The corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Jennie McKinney, writes: ‘We are 
doing active duty and adding to our num- 
bers, which have increased from 11 to 33, 
with a promise of more soon. We hold 
afternoon meetings on the first and third 
Thursdays of each month. They are 
usually well attended. Our president, 
Miss Coolidge, is never absenf. She lives 
at Clifton Springs, four miles away. Lucy 
Stone and Elizabeth Cady Stanton birth- 
days were celebrated with appropriate 
exercises and quotations. We have pur- 
chased ‘‘History of Woman Suffrage,”’ and 
a portion of the time at each meeting is 
' devoted to reading it. Some time will be 
given to parliamentary drills. Our officers 
; are: President, Miss Mary Coolidge; ist 
vice president, Mrs. Elizabeth Webster; 
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2d vice-president, Miss Mary Nelson; re- 
cording secretary, Miss Addella Hill: cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Jennie E. Mc- 
Kinney; treasurer, Mrs. D. Vanderhoof.’’ 

FuLTon.—A Stanton memorial meeting 
was held in December. 

OswEGo.—The club celebrated Stanton 
day. 

HORNELLSVILLE.—The State Conven- 
tion has borne good fruit, the membership 
having advanced from 64 to 115, with a 
prospect of growing to 200 by next spring. 
Mrs. McPhee writes that members who 
were apathetic before the convention are 
now enthusiastic and eager to work. The 
cinb has been wholly reorganized under 
the title of Equal Suffrage League. It is 
subdivided into ward clubs which hold 
separate meetings, coming together once 
a mouth for a general meeting. Mrs. Etz, 
the chairman, thus describes the plaa: 

‘\ We held elections the second Wednes- 
day after the convention in three of the 
wards, and the women turned out well to 
vote, and seemed to take an interest in 
the election. In the first ward, they met 
at Mrs. McPhee’s, and Mrs. Sarah Smith 
was elected leader. They have fifteen 
members in the first. In the second, 
they met at my house, and Mrs, Sophie 
Wakeman and myself were elected lead- 
ers. We have 50 members in the second. 
in the third ward the election was held at 
Mrs. Woodbury’s, and Mrs. Laura Collins 
was elected leader. At the time of the 
election there were eighteen members in 
the third, but, under the splendid leader- 
ship of Mrs. Collins, the membership has 
iucreased to forty. We have seven mem- 
bers in the fourth, but the ward is so ex- 
tended we are unable to organize it. In 
the fifth we have but one member. Mrs. 
McPhee intends to go down there this 
winter and start aclub. In the sixth, we 
have six members, but were unable to 
hold an election. I invited Miss Alice 
Prindle to represent the ward, and she 
fills the position very well. Shortly after 
the election the leaders met and elected 
Anna C, Etz as chairman, Mrs. Wakeman 
as secretary, Miss Prindle as treasurer. 
At the public meetings, which will be 
held once a month as formerly, Mrs, Etz 
presides. Mrs. Wakeman is acting sec- 
retary. At the monthly meetings the 
ward leaders give a report of the work 
done in their respective wards, the names 
of new members, the uumber of reading 
circles held and what was read. The ob- 
ject is to keep all the wards in touch with 
each other. 

‘In the first, a reading circle is held 
every week. In the second, Mrs. Etz 
holds a reading circle at her house every 
Monday from two till three, and Mrs, 
Wakeman is to have a class for the study 
of New York State laws relating to wom- 
en. In the third, Mrs. Collins holds a 
reading circle at her house every other 
week, and serves tea and cake. Her cir- 
cles are, of course, very popular, and she 
is indeed a star member. 

‘I think we have our clubin such good 
working shape that it will almost run it- 
self, if not quite,”’ 

Mrs. Etz has been appointed press man- 
ager of Steuben County. 

The last meeting of the new organiza- 
tion, at Mrs. Woodbury’s, was addressed 
by Mrs, Stanton, librarian of Alfred Uni- 
versity. There was singing, and Mrs, 
Sara Smith recited a poem by Mrs, Gil- 
man, 

Groton.—Mrs. Rogers, the president, 
reports good meetings, with a gain in 
membership. The interest increases and 
the finances are flourishing. Stanton day 
was observed. 

CenTRE Fatis.—The Anthony circle. 
Mrs. Robertson, the corresponding sec- 
retary, reports that Mrs. Robert Stevens 
entertained the Anthony circle. There 
was a bright day and a good attendance, 
several visitors being present. One new 
member wasadded, After singing by the 
club and a prayer by the president, Mrs. 
William White, roll call was responded to 
by current events. Selections from the 
lives of Mrs. McKinley and Mrs. Roose- 
velt were read. Pleasing recitations were 
given by several young people. The civ- 
ics lesson came next in order, after which 
dainty refreshments were served. 

Nortu Easton.—Mrs. George Whelden, 
the recording secretary, reports that the 
Political Study Club was delightfully en- 
tertained at the home of the second vice- 
president, Miss Carrie E. Petteys. The 
day was perfect, the sleighing fine, and a 
large delegation of club members, with 
several visitors, was present. At noon, 
after delicious refreshments, musical se- 
lections were rendered by Mrs. C. R. Mc- 
Fadden and Miss Petteys. Mrs. Nate E. 
Rice delighted the company by reciting 
“Adrift at Sea.’’ The president, in be- 
half of the club, extended a vote of thanks 
t> Mrs. George Whelden, delegate to the 
State Convention, for her report of the 
same. A letter of resignation from the 
former president, Mrs. M. L. Thomas, 
who is spending the winter in Pennsylva- 
nia, was read and accepted. Mrs. LeRoy 
Conklin was unanimously elected to fill 





FOR SALE. 





Sanitarium, Health Resort, 
Country Seat, Stock and Dairy Farm. 





SILVER HILL, 4 tine estate of 221 acres, with large and valuable 


buildings insured for $7500, 34 miles from this city, only 70 minutes’ ride by 


rail from Boston, one mile and a half from two stations in a town of 13,000 


inhabitants, for sale on easy terms. 


The property comprises a spacious three story mansion house of seven- 


teen large rooms, with wide halls, broad staircases and piazzas. 


House 


commands a pleasant view, is warmed by furnace, with fireplaces in every 


room, carpeted and partly furnished, bath room and modern improvements, 


water in house and outbuildings supplied by pipes from spring and cistern; 


also farm-house of nine rooms near the mansion, three barns, one of them 


40 x 160 feet, with stalls for a hundred cows and 12 horses, carriage house, 


¢ 
> 


harness room, wood-shed, carpenter’s shop, milk-room, hen-yard, piggery, ice 


house 
picturesque surroundings. 


and two small lakes, high ground, fine view, 


ample lawn, and 


The farm has more than a mile of frontage on two public roads, 40 acres 


mowing and tillage, 80 acres pasture, 100 acres valuable woodland, six 


orchards yielding several hundred barrels of apples, other fruit. 
and second-hand carriages will be sold with the place. 


in fair order, but some repairs needed. 


$44,000. 


Furniture 
Principal buildings 
The estate was once assessed for 


This property would be admirably adapted for a public institution, 


school, summer hotel, health resort, country seat, or stock and dairy farm. 


Address 


Price, $10,000. 


OWNER, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass, 











the vacancy. The reading for the after- 
noon, ‘‘What woman has done with her 
pen,’’ proved very interesting. 

Warsaw.—The P. E. Club held their 
second evening meeting, with Mrs. Whit- 
lock in the chair. The program opened 
with a violin solo by Mr. Jobnson, and a 
vocal solo by Miss Ella Wells. Mr. Fred- 
eric Almy, of Buffalo, gave an interesting 
and instructive talk on Civil Service Re- 
form, 

Wyomine.—The Susan Look Avery 
Club held a large meeting in the village 
hall. There was a short parliamentary 
drill conducted by Prof. Crawford, fol- 
lowed by a debate by four men on ‘‘Should 
capital punishment be abolished?’ The 
judges decided in favor of the affirmative. 

LITERATURE CHAIRMAN, 

Mrs. Lilla W. Griswold has been ap- 
pointed literature chairman of the State. 
She can be addressed at Baldwinsville, N. 
Y., or at the headquarters, 

THE ANTI-SUFFRAGISTS IN BUFFALO. 

The report of the annual meeting of the 
Buffalo anti-suffrage club has called forth 
some admirable letters from Mrs. George 
H. Lewis and Mrs. Frederick W. Kendall. 

Mrs. Lewis refutes with facts the state- 
ment of the opponents that ‘‘the suffrage 
movement grows less imminent, instead 
of more so, as our suffrage sisters would 
lead us to suppose.’’ She speaks of the 
increase in membership of the suffrage 
association in Erie County the past year, 
of the adoption of strong resolutions by 
the Labor Federation and the National 
Grange, and the great growth in suffrage 
sentiment everywhere. Mrs. Kendall 
sends to the Buffalo Commercial a bright 
letter, in which she shows the absurdity 
of the anti-suffrage statements, and the 
humiliating position women occupy who 
thus protest against their own and other 
women’s freedom. 

Mrs. Kendall adds: 

‘Mrs. John Parmenter’s report at this 
anti-suffrage meeting included: ‘If we 
are asked to debate with suffragists we 
invariably firmly, but politely, decline.’ 
That is the one wise remark which has 
come down to us from the meeting.”’ 

The week spent in Maryland by the N. 
Y. State chairman of organization was in 
charge of Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, the 
president, and Mrs. Emma Maddox 
Funck, chairman of the organization com- 
mittee. We were accompanied on our 
tour by these friends, by Miss Etta Mad- 
dox and Mrs. Houlter. The State Con- 
vention at Baltimore was also attended, 
Interesting places were visited, including 
Annapolis and Port Deposit. Our man- 
agers did all in their power to make the 
meetings a success. Thanksgiving week 
was not the most favorable time, but 
meetings were held even on that day. 
Organization was effected and sympathiz- 
ers were enrolled when clubs could not be 
formed, 

The State Convention at Delaware was 
held at Newport, near Wilmington, at the 
Friends’ Meeting house. Here the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Martha S. Cranston, lives in a 








commodious old-fashioned home, where 
hospitality is most generously dispensed. 
Mrs, Cranston had a dinner party with 
guests from Wilmington and other places 
in the State. Delaware is small, but not 
too small to be a power for good in suf- 
frage and other reforms. 
HARRIET MAy MILLS, 
State Headquarters, 926 West Genesee 
Street, Syracuse. 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London, 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by F. V. VoLKHOVSKY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. ‘It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions. It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Kussia.’? The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 

















After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—wiTH— 
MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS. 


For itinerary address 
803 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 





BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHOLD Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and eprcows. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street. 
Boston. 


Cheques and money orders sent fo: 


Leaflets should be made payable to ‘*Ma- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents pr 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents pe: 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except ‘that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 1¢ 
cents. Address oNLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. . 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered 
by Henry B. Blackwell 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


Yor Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. ; 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. S. 
Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 


Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 


A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 

Five new leaflets, of size suitable to en- 
close in a letter, have been printed: 

Progress of Woman Suffrage. 

Fruits of Woman Suffrage. 

Woman and Temperance. 

Membership Plan. 

A Reasonable Reform, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (a reprint). 

These are 30 cents per 100, postpaid; or 
a sample of each for 10 cents. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austyalia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening ip 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 

MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia. 


° 
Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyp Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
8939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 


— BY — 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 





| This volume contains translations of 


sixty Armenian poems, They represent 
@ variety of authors, ranging from the 
tenth century to the nineteenth. 


The work is « 


A valuable addition to our poet l.re —Phila 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
as them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.” 


We feel that much of the original spirit fs left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


mirably dune.—-Boaton Jost, 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spi-it of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastora: 
England, or persecuted Armenia.— New York 
Journal, 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
hese verses give us a very high opinion of the 
iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. Whatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
zems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poem¢ 
‘s already in press, although the first has not yet 
deen out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
ynd spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
she literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial, 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
sal genius. ... Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
zans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—t, Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
2xtend through all the passions that go to make 
ap man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
atc. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well donc, 
ind she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
wd poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
seauties. ... 1t is apparent that the translator 
is not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
ich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
ltogether the translator’s venture into an almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
ne.—Chicago Post. 


These poems reveal as bya search-light the deeq 
est qualities of the Armenian character, They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoughts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. ‘The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, .. . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passionand the splendor of their imagery. 
... We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these ae poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspirit of the purest and most exalted patriot- 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Chritstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people havea 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
poetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
it to a wide and epmnpetieetie circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lyin 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. An 
the qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and sufferin 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to fin 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “I read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its meaneree some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost al), and stirred an interest in the 
Gemenee people in a new manner, along new 

nes. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


NEBRASKA. 

Dear Friends of the Suffrage Clubs: The 
meeting of the Executive Committee was 
held in Omaha, Dec. 16, 17, and as nearly 
as possible the work for the coming year 
was arranged according to the sugges- 
tions and vote of the clubs. 

The resignation of Miss Gregg from the 
headquarters work was accepted, and 
divided as follows: 

The headquarters will be removed to 
Tecumseh, with the Recording secretary, 
Mrs. Mary G. Ward, in charge. All com- 
munications pertaining to the work and 
requests for literature should be sent to 
Mrs. Ward. The editing of the Message 
and the club and convention programs will 
be in charge of Mrs. Myrtle W. Marble of 
Humboldt. 

Mrs. Lula S. Halvorsen of Nebraska 
City will conduct the press work. 

Mrs. Amanda J. Marble of Table Rock 
was made superintendent of enrolment. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed, in conformity with the plan of 
work adopted at the State Convention: 


PROGRAMS, 


Mrs. Clara A. Young, Broken Bow; 
Mrs. Mary G. Ward, Tecumseh: Mrs. Alice 
I, Brayton, Geneva; Mrs. Anna W. Fan- 
ning, Crawford: Miss Laura A. Gregg, 
Omaha. 

LIBRARY WORK. 

Mrs. Anna R. Apperson, Tecumseh; 
Miss Bertha B. Stull, Lincoln; Miss Ston- 
er, Peru; Mrs. Anna A. Wells, Schuyler; 
Mrs. J. C. Cox, Exeter. 

CHURCH WORK. 

Mrs. Ollie King Carriker, Nebraska City; 
Mrs. M. E. Patterson, Omaha; Mrs. M. A. 
Cotton, Table Rock; Mrs. Annette Nes- 
bitt, Pawnee City; Mrs. E. L. Parmalee, 
Tekamah. 

INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS, 

Mrs. J. C. Whinnery, Omaha; Dr. Inez 
C. Philbrick, Lincoln; Mrs. Laura V. 
Donisthorpe, Geneva; Mrs. M. A. Squires, 
Kearney; Mrs. Jennie Maryort, Pender. 

PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 

Miss Nelly Taylor, Merna; Mrs. E. L. 
Crane, Humboldt; Mrs. Helen Hornby, 
Valentine; Mrs. Amanda Earnest, Chad- 
ron; Mrs. Jennie Bixby, Diller. 

Miss Gregg will continue in charge of 
the field work and the Legislative work, 
and will devote as much of her time tu the 
field work as the finances of the associa- 
tion will permit. On the closing of the 
headquarters in Omaha the first of the 
year, she left the State for several months’ 
rest, and will return about June | to take 
charge of the field work in connection 
with the Chautauquas and Institutes. If 
the finances are sufficient, she will do 
field work all the fall, and prepare for the 
legislative work next winter. Miss Gregg 
will ,etain her residence in Omaha, and 
mail should be addressdd to her at 631 
Paxton Block, care of Miss Marie Cun- 
ningham. 

A property rights conference was held 
in connection with the executive meet- 
ing, to which representatives of the State 
W. C.T. U. and the Omaha Woman’s Club 
had been invited. Those present were 
Rev. Mary G. Andrews, Mmes. Draper 
Smith, B. G. Burbank, of the Omaha 
Woman's Club; Mrs. Zara Wilson of Lin- 
coln, representing the State W. C. T. U., 
and the State officers of theW.S.A. A 
committee was appointed, consisting of 
one reprsentative from each organization, 
Mrs. Wilson of the W. C. T. U., Mrs. An- 
drews of the Omaha Woman’s Club, and 
Miss Gregg of the Suffrage Association, to 
arrange for the drafting of the bill to be 
presented to the next Legislature. The 
committee held a meeting at the close of 
the conference and decided to have two 
bills drafted, somewhat different in their 
provisions, and to submit the two bills to 
the votes of the various organizations, and 
whichever one is adopted will be the bill 
of the three united organizations. 

At the close of the executive meeting a 
delightful reception was tendered the vis- 
itiug officers by the State treasurer, Mrs. 
Mary E. Dempster. The hard work of 
the two days was wholly laid aside, and 
all gave themselves up to the enjoyment 
of the occasion, and to do justice to the 
dainty refreshments so beautifully served 
by Mrs. Dempster and her charming 
daugbter. 

We are somewhat disappointed in our 
membership this year, not because our 
gains are pot excellent, but because our 
losses are so great. While some clubs 
have made splendid gains in membership, 
others have fallen off, so that, instead of 
closing the year with our cherished hope 
fulfilled, we must be content with a gain 
over our losses of 182 and a total member- 
ship of 1,142. 

The problem for the coming year is: 
*‘How to retain our membership after we 
secure it.”’ Our greatest loss in member- 
ship is mostly among the larger clubs, 
and we believe it is due mainly to the fact 
that the collecting of the dues of so many 
imposes a heavier burden upon the local 
treasurer than she has time or strength to 
We would therefore make the fol- 


bear. 





Drugless Sleep. 


A PRIZE ESSAY.* 


One Year in the Universities of Europe to the Winner. 





HE above offer applies to the New England Colleges and Universities. 
The winning essay must describe a method to surpass, in ease of appli- 
cation and certainty of result, the ‘‘muscular method’’ which is now 

employed by the victim of insomnia at the retiring hour, and in the sleeping 


position. 
and normal sleep is inevitable. 


By the “muscular method” all automatic thinking is prohibited 
This method was first described before the 


American and the British Medical Associations in 1897. Control of the respi- 
ratory and the circulatory functions, by dictation of certain muscular groups, 


accomplishes this end. 


Regular Medicine permits its president now to say that all drugs, except 


quinine and mercury, are valueless ii the cure of disease. 


Notwithstanding 


this, self-administered and commercially prescribed drugs, in the way of 
stimulants by day and sleep-producers by night, are far more destructive to 


sound physical conditions than scientific medicine is reparative. 
sleep in full doses is the great upbuilder. 


Normal 
In student life, in the professional 


and commercial competitions of the age, normal sleep is indispensable. 


The medical profession will supervise the application of the ‘‘muscular 


method”’ to the individual. 


scientific — a limited number — the present winter. 


I will address organized bodies, medical and 


I will also meet the 


humanitarian capitalist who is desirous of helping on this work. 


J. B. LEARNED, M. D. 


419 Boylston Street, or Parker House, Boston. 


* See Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


All detail will appear later. 











lowing suggestions for the coming year to 
obviate this difficulty: 

1. Inevery club in which there are more 
than fifteen members and less than thirty, 
appoint an assistant treasurer to help in 
collecting the dues. 

2. In every club in which there are more 
than thirty members, appoint two assist- 
ant treasurers, and divide the member- 
ship into three divisious, making the 
treasurer and her two assistants respunsi- 
ble for collecting the dues of one division 
each, 

3. When new members are taken into 
the club, collect their dues at the time 
they join, or within the same week. 

The ten-dollar prize for the largest in 
crease in membership for 1903 goes to 
Tecumseh, With a membership of 20 in 
1901 and 22 in 1902, it now has a clear 
title to 91 members, and enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the largest club in the 
State. 

The president of Geneva writes that her 
club will give Tecumseh a close race this 
year, and as it is second in the list, the 
contest will be interesting. Geneva is 
aiming at an even 100 next year, and it 
has already begun its work to get them. 
It has organized its club into several de- 
partments. The latest of these isa musical 
department, which is especially attracting 
the young people. The meetings are 
held in the large, beautiful home of the 
president, Mrs. Alice Isabel Brayton, and 
refreshments are served in every meet- 
ing. Mrs. Brayton, who is an ideal house- 
keeper, gave a course of lessons in cooking 
last year for the benefit of the suffrage 
work, aud cleared twenty dollars. 

Why would it not be a good idea for 
every club to follow Geneva in setting a 
definite aim for its membership, and then 
begin working toward it at once? May 
not some club, or a dozen of which we 
have not yet dreamed, come up this year 
and crowd both Tecumseh and Geneva in 
the race? Let us try. 

And now, dear friends, we must bid you 
farewell for afew months. The work has 
been placed in able hands, and the clubs’ 
welfare will be as carefully watched as in 
the past. The change is no backward 
step but a forward one. We trust that 
each club will realize the necessity of 
funds for carrying on the work under the 
present plan, and will raise their pledges 
as early as possible. We bespeak for 
those who have the new work in charge 
your hearty codperation, as you have 
given it to the headquarters manager in 
the past, and wish you one and all a hap- 
py and prosperous New Year. 

LAURA A, GREGG. 


* 





IN MEMORIAM. 
THEODORE BROWN HAPGOOD, 
a life-long friend of equal suffrage, died at 
his home in Beverly, Mass., on the 5th 
inst., aged 65. He was born in Hudson, 
Aug. 5, 1838, but spent most of his life in 
Boston in the employ of the Smith Ameri- 
can Organ Co., and later of the Bradstreet 
Commission Agency. With astrong sense 
of justice, Mr. Hapgood has been an 
active member of the Brighton Allston 
Woman Suffrage League from its incep- 
tion. Always, in private life, he codpe- 
rated heartily with his wife, Sarah F. Hap- 
good, in suffrage work, and his exemplary 
character exerted a powerful and benefi- 
cent influence on a large circle of friends 
and neighbors. He will be greatly missed. 


Massachusetts suffragists will feel deep | 








sympathy in the parting of husband and 

wife, so devoted to each other and to the 

establishment of equal rights for women. 
H. B. B. 


THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—A revival 
of the famous old comedy, ‘‘Wild Oats,” 
will be given next week. This play, writ- 
ten by John O’ Keeffe, is said to have had 
its first production at Covent Garden The- 
atre, London, in 1794,and for nearly a cen- 
tury held prominence in the repertoire of 
the greatest artists of both England and 
America. “Wild Oats’’ will be played 
only one week. Choice chocolate bon- 
bons distributed at the Monday matinee. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. foxton, Mass, 





FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
Freuch and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at thir studio 





WRITING will be done neatly, clearly and 
romptly by John J. Sweeny, 94 Houghton St., 
Jorchester, Mass. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


Ladies’ Tailoring Department 








To further intro 
duce this depart- 
ment and to keep 
our hands at work, 
we will, until Feb. 13, take 
orders for making Cloth Suits 
or Outside Garments at a dis- 
count of TWENTY PER CENT. 
from usual prices. 
This is a Rare Opportunity. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street. 


Offer 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
‘The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS : 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private KHoom, with Bath, $2. 


21a Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 














NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 





The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
Vice-President at- e, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLO 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. MNwarren,’Obio. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. GorpDoN, 1800 Prytania st., New Orleans, La. 
Miss Lavra CLay, Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, { Sire: Many J. CoOOESHASL, 534 Tth St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 
Many persons writing to National Headquarters bave expressed themselves as 
expecting to see the National Treasurer wan and thin at the coming Washington 
Convention. Such persons will be doomed to disappointment. 


The Kings County Political Equality League, New York, will celebrate Miss 
Anthony's eighty-fourth birthday by giving a dinner at the Montauk Club, Brooklyn. 





In writing about the future of the suffrage work in Illinois, a woman in that State 
who has been identified with the work for years says: ‘‘We will never say die, for, 
while Catharine Waugh McCulloch lives, she will keep things going.’ So say all of us, 





No wonder Miss Anthony has been able to lead a great body of women in the work 
of their own enfranchisement. She never fails to commend her fellow-workers for 
well doing. When we sent her the first copy of the booklet which we had prepared 
for the use of clubs celebrating her birthday, she wrote: ‘*The booklet is fine. I have 
read every word of it. Please send me some copies.”’ 





Mrs. Mary S. Sperry, president of the California W. S. A., has been in the field 
with Miss Laughlin. Mrs. Sperry, like all other suffrage workers who have accom- 
plished much, has the cordial support of the members of her family in her work, 
She has just given a reception to her youngest son’s bride. This young woman like- 
wise is an ardent suffragist. 





Mr. LeRoy Dana addressed a recent meeting of the Warren (O.) Political Equality 
Club on “The Indians of the North-West.’’ At the close of his address, the presiding 
officer, to the surprise of many of the ladies present, called upon Mr. Dana for the 
item about womau suffrage which the rules of the club provide must be included in 
each program. He said: ‘‘] was in Colorado before woman suffrage was adopted. I 
also had the pleasure of voting for it. I have been in Colorado since. Woman suf- 
frage is a success. The most noticeable difference between conditions before and since 
is seen at the polls, which now are orderly. Aud the women do vote. Many people 
say that they would not do so if given a chance, but this is not true in Colorado.” 





The Writers’ Club of Toledo, O., devoted a recent program to woman suffrage, 
in accordance with a request made of the Federated Clubs of the State by the presi- 
dent of the Ohio W. 8S. A. Mrs, Rosa L. Segur gave an historic resumé of the con- 
dition of woman from primitive ages, concluding with Mrs. Catt’s recent article on 
the part woman suffragists have taken in the progress of women. 





The Toledo Federated Women’s Clubs have nominated Mrs. Pauline Steinem as 
member of the Toledo Board of Education. Mrs. Steinem is president of the Council 
of Women, president of the Council of Jewish Women, a member of the Toledo W. S. 
A., and prominent generally in civic affairs in her home city. 


As already mentioned in the Woman’s JouRNAL, Mrs, Elizabeth D. Bacon, a 
member of the Grange of Connecticut, and vice-president at large of the Connecticut 
W. S. A., introduced a suffrage resolution into the State Grange which recently met 
in Hartford. After some discussion this was adopted. It was the same one adopted 
by the National Grange at Rochester. Mrs. Bacon, in writing of this State meeting, 
says: ‘‘On the second evening of the convention, 110 of us were initiated into the sixth 
degree. This degree makes one a member of the State Grange. The ceremony was 
beautiful and impressive, but the part which appealed to me greatly was the march- 
ing side by side of man and woman, husband and wife, mother and son, to receive the 
degree.” 


Atarecent meeting of the City Federation of Women's Clubs in Toledo, O., 
Mrs. Martha S. Kline, president of the Lucas County W. S. A., discussed a single 
standard of morals for men aod women, in symposium. Mrs. F. B. Perkins had for 
her subject in the same symposium equal political rights for men and women. The 
Sunday Courier-Journal of Toledo devoted three full columns t» the speeches of Mrs, 
Kline and Mrs. Perkins. Mrs. Perkins is to be one of Ohio's delegates at the Wash- 
iogtun Convention. 





Send for the Susan B. Anthony booklet. 
swers, 


It contains twenty questions and an- 
Five cents a single copy, 25 copies for 75 cents; 100 copies for $2.00, 





Since our last letter we have taken an inventory of Headquarters’ supplies, and we 
find that, although we have sent out upwards of 33,000 pieces of literature since the 
Headquarters was placed in our charge, and our desirable stock of literature has been 
somewhat depleted by this outgo, yet many valuable documents may still be had for 
the asking. We have on hand a large number of copies of Progress for July. This 
was a good number, and we will cheerfully give away copies for distribution. We 
have several hundred of the leaflets entitled ‘‘Open Letter from the Governor ot Colo- 
rado,’’ several packages of leaflets containing the Declaration of Rights adopted by 
the Seneca Falls Convention in 1848, upwards of 300 of Mr. Villard’s excellent paper 
on ‘**Women in Municipal Campaigns,’’ a number of copies of an open letter from 
Hon. Joseph M. Carey of Wyoming, several hundred of Miss Blackwell’s valuable 
leaflet entitled ‘‘The Military Argument,” and a few packages of a leaflet which sums 
up the work of our National Association with the United States Congress. All of 
these contain good suffrage doctrine, and all are free and may be had for the asking. 
A number of the books issued by the Political Science Study Committee have been 
exhausted, but we still have copies of ‘Tbe Bullet and Ballot,’ compiled by Mrs. 
Catt; “Objections Answered by College Women’’; speeches by Beecher and Curtis; 
Hon. John D. Long’s speech, ‘‘No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote’; Wendell 
Phillips’s speeches; ‘‘Duties of Women,’’ by Frances Power Cobbe; ‘‘Swiss Solutions 
of American Problems,”’ by McCracken; ‘‘Industrial Arbitration,” by Josephine Shaw 
Lowell. Bullet and Ballot sells at 15 cents a copy, Mr. Long’s speech at 10 cents; 
Objections Answered by College Women at 5 cents; the speeches of Curtis and 
Beecher and Wendell Phillips, Duties of Women, Legal Status of Women, 25 cts. each- 
We have also some Question Books, a few copies of the Prospectus issued by the 
Study Committee, Manuals for Political Equality Clubs, containing programs for six 
meetings, and some other literature which would be helpful to new clubs. If there 
is anything the Headquarters can do to help the local clubs, it stands ready to do that 
thing. Let us hear from you, if you are interested. 





Woman Suffrage Blotters, with white celluloid covers bearing pictures of Eliza 
beth Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, Susan B. Anthony, Carrie Chapman Catt, Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw, 10 cents apiece; any three for 25 cents; the set of five for 40 cents; for 
sale at Headquarters, Warren, Ohio. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association. 








If you purchase 


GLOVES 


Miss M. F. FISK’ 


144 TREMONT ST. 

You get the best 

quality, perfect shape, fashionable 
styles, at reasonable prices. 
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